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LABOR AND THE TARIFF 


In an editorial in The Mont- 
real Gazette, of Dec. 11th., en- 
titled “ Labor and the Tariff”, 
we are told that in asking for 
the establishment of a perman- 
ent tariff board, labor organiza- 
tions are “asking for something 
that has been already promis- 
ed.” As it happens, hundreds 
upon hundreds of labor organiz- 
ations by adopting resolutions 
have asked the government to 
appoint a permanent tariff 
board with a labor representa- 
tive as one of its members 

We are highly delighted with 
a statement appearing in The 
Gazette that such a board has 
already been promised. Of 
course, if The Gazette says so, 
it must be true. However, we 
should be very glad to leaDi 
further details. Who promised 
such a tariff board? To whom 
was the promise made, and on 
what date did it occur? 

There has been much talk of 
a general tariff revision, and of 
wandering commissions of in- 
vestigation, but we know noth- 
ing about the promise to estab- 
lish the kind of a tariff board 
for which the trades unionists 
throughout the country have 
been agitating. Until reading 
The Gazette we fondly imagin- 
ed that we were the first im- 
portant group to agitate and 
campaign for a flexible tariff 
board. If others have preced- 
ed us then allow us to offer 
proper appologies. We may he 
excused, however, for asking 
for a few little details to estab- 
lish the contention that we are 
the last, and that we are u-t the ; 
first in the field. 

In the end, however, we ate! 
not. stTmuch interested in whe- , 
ther vve were first or last as we I 
are in the fact that we want! 
that board established. 


The Gdzette editorial then 
jumps to the conclusion that 
there can be no alliance be- 
tween labor and the farmer, be- 
cause they are so far apart on 
the tariff question. Is this con- 
clusion sound? 


ial institutions in the United 
States, will able him to equal- 
ize conditions sufficiently to 
give him a fighting chance, and 
that is all he wants. 

Although ours is a paper of 


of the new spirit of the time 
the manufacturers have reced- 
ed from their former position 
to the compromising idea of a 
tariff board. Today the Cana- 
dian manufacturer, what with A11;11UU|5U U ul » a pay™ ut 
experience and development in the workers, we are not blind 

his plant, has grown into a stur- or insensible to the develop- 

dy two-fisted fighter, ready to | ment of the progressive spirit 
meet all comers upon a protect- ; 0 f the other fellow. This at- 
ive tariff. He will tell you in titude on the part of the manir 
plain terms that he will stack facturing interest is a mighty 
Hitherto, the manufactu-i bis brains and northern en- big thing. It is Canadian. It 

rers of the Dominion have ergy up against his commerc- is big and broad, just the kind 


been dyed-in-the web-stand-pat- j ial rival of the south, all other 

ters, and bitter-enders for pro- 1 tilings being equal, and he feels 

tective tariff, while labor has ; that a tariff board, while it will 

had an official free trade plank I deny 

As the result I b «' * 1 CTu7theTre y 
u U P rne commerc- 


in its platform. 


AS ONE PAPER 


SEES IT 
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TRYING TO PV . THE DINNER 


iHjOUT OF COMMISSION. | 
t.\N in Philadelphia Inquirer. ' 


of an outlook that Canada 
wants and expects from every 
real citizen. 

is also quite evident from 
^Tiujreds of resolutions 
the h kers of the Domi- 
tliat the wot n made conces- 
iiion_- have ats^^afeel that 
sions. They seem uhonopolv 
I under a tariff board, i.A labor 
is not to be feared with 'mard. 
representative upon the i'.due 
ready to protest if any un,’ 1- 
I advantage is taken. The Cm 
liidian workman desires to see * 
tan\ square, healthy progress 
in Canadian industries which 
will pay him honest living wag- 
es, and offer him opportunity 
tor development of his personal 
ambitions. When the labor 
unions throughout the country 
endorse the idea of a tariff 
board, they, too, show the un- ' 
selfish, big, Canadian spirit. 

It still remains to be seen 
"bat the farmer group will do 
Are they willing to make simi- 
lar concessions, or do they want 
a revision which will bring in- 
t'o th,. country duty free all the 

I principal articles which tliev 
ufle, while the things they have 
to^ sell enjoy protection? In 
! other words arc they going to 
[take the big view or the nar- - 
row globe-eight -peep? If thev 
i cling to the old methods then 
we will know what to do. We 
"ill be able to judge whether 
or not they are progressive 
enough for us when we discov- 
er what action they take on 
(( ’ontinued on page 4.) 
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Last February, when Sir Wilfrid sound and able lawyer. His family 

mvmi* WOO 1 oi /I 4- A 4 nffnnrn li n /I 4 vin ^ 11 T • i i 


Laurier was laid to rest in Ottawa 
amid the sincere sorrow of the Can- 
adian people, few of them thought 
that before another year would 
elapse they would be deprived of 
the services of his rival servant of 
the state, Sir Robert Borden. But 
now the announcement comes that 
the Premier’s physicians, having 
discovered that his state of health 
is quite precarious and continu- 
ance in office would be positively 
dangerous to his life, have insisted 

on his immediate resignation. Sir 1 i n Halifax. So ’when "tile 'difficult 
Robert has accepted the decision election of 1896 came around and 
and is only awaiting certain form- the Conservative party in Halifax 
alities to be completed in order to | found great difficulty in securing 
retire. Inevitably it will mean his a candidate, Mr. Borden under 
final withdrawal from public life; pressure from Sir Charles Tupper 
he is now in his sixty-sixth year j and on the distinct understanding 
and the nature of his ailment is that lie would only sit for one term 
such that, whatever ground might .| consented to accept the nomination 
be gained by complete rest would j and was duly elected. The Tory 
at once be lost by a renewal of party elsewhere met a shattering 
hard work. So it may be taken for defeat and it was a most timely 


had been traditionally Liberal and 
his own early inclinations and votes 
went in the same direction. But 
aggressive Liberalism on the part 
of a member of the Tupper firm 
would not have been tolerated and Mr. 
Borden first became non-partisan 
and then was disposed to regard 
conservatism as possessing many vir- 
tues. 

By this time he was not only 
leader of the Nova Scotia bar but 
one of the most prominent citizens 


his first election as leader in 1904 
and it was ffaught with grim dis- 
aster. The Liberal majority actual- 
ly increased and Mr. Borden him- 
self was defeated in Halifax. But 
a seat was found for him in the 
safe Tory riding of Carleton and 
with the courteous help of Sir Wil- 


speak last, they straightway ^con- 
firmed him in his leadership* v / 
But still the prospects of success 
were not good till the reciprocity 
issue loomed up in 1911. Mr; Bor- 
den himself was disposed to accept 
the pact at first, but the word wenf 
; forth from higher powers that it 


frid he was able to take his seat must be resisted to the fitter end 
when the House met. and the hosts were marshalled to 

Sir Robert labored along at his the fray. There is no nded now to 
thankless post. The country was recapitulate the history of the un- 
prosperous and expansion was the fortunate election, whose result was 

a unique example of political folly 
and shortsightedness. But the un 


order of the day, the Laurier gov 
eminent was cautious and conci- 
liatory with all sections of the I savory 


alliance between the Im- 


granted that Sir Robert Borden’s 
political career is at an end, and he 


occasion for a young politician to 
enter the House of Commons. They 


community and exceedingly careful 
not to stir up trouble by indulging 
in radical reforms. Sir Robert made 
long and ponderous speeches on 
governmental crimes but they did 
not stir the country to wrath. In 
1908, the Laurier government was 
once more returned with an ample 
majority and Mr. Borden’s only 
comfort was the recovery of his 
seat in Halifax. By this time com- 
plete disgust at their repeated fail- 
ure to win the country’s affections 
had come to possess the Tory party 
and part of their spleen was vented 
on their leader. 


perialist Tories and the anti-im- 
perialist Nationalists was brought 
to pass, reciprocity was defeated, 
and Robert Borden became Premier 
of Canada. Perhaps of all the 
episodes of his political career the 
tactics of the election which wafted 
him into power afford least pride 
to Sir Robert in his retrospective 
moments. At any rate they impair- 
ed his moral authority with a large . 
section of the country from the 
start and hampered him in the pro- 
cess of Cabinet making. In the first 
place he had to give seats to three 
Nationalists and abandon the policy 


will take with him into retirement needed talent and recruits in the 
the good wishes of both friends and j worst posible way and Mr. Borden’s 
foes that he may live to enjoy knowledge of constitutional law 
many years of happy retirement. | and some thoughtful speeches on 
It is difficult at this close dist- : general politics won the respect 
ancc to put any definite estimate j both of his friends and opponents 
upon his services to his cou ntry, 

and his probable place in w ■ ' s the 

but it is perhaps omj^^ptory He was caMsily the best 
call some of the ’ 'Srtunc to re- i Tory newcomers in 1896 and 


He had some loyal friends but of a Canadian Navy to which he 
there were many malcontents who had assented in 1909. He had to em- 


* an ouHit uj. bur tuuc v ^ ■■ . , , recon- 

his career. BoV leading events in were fou” ’mrio induce him to 

Loyalist sj/T'in 1854 of old U. E. aider ghis determination to sit * 

Nova a t Grand Pro, in , one M*m. He was elected agai 

Evau'/otia the historic home of 1900 , J when Ins party was one • 

*•*£* received his early routef- Sir ^Charles Tapper 

Nation at the local public : reali Jed that the country was 
.Inools and at an institution known yearning for his restoration to c ^ 


jnools 
is Acadiaville 
was 


College. Teaching 1 as h*> thought and accordingly ' 
hiT* earliest profession and he sign/* The Tory party then f,^ 
for some years on the staff of its f »> desperate straits for 
10 a wf tT. By reason of his long t p 

Sir 


the Glen wood Institute New 

Jersey. But his real ambitions lay 
in the direction of the law and he 
returned to his native province and 
qualified for the bar. After qualify- 
ing he secured a footing m the 
well-known Tupper firm in Halifax, 
which all through the days of the 
Tory regime from 1878 to 1896 wax- 
ed fat on the patronage of suc- 
cessivc governments: But Robert 
Borden would have prospered <-t 
the bar without the aid of ' 
Tupper connection and by the time 
he reached his fortieth year, he had 
acquired a great reputation as H 


FOR EVERY EVERT 


DENT’S 


The Glove Par Excellence 

At every good store in Canada 

INSIST on DENT’S 


ieef and political capacity, . 
(jei^i’ge was the most obvious clic 10 ®’ 
buft was personally unpopular } 
h{J/d some serious disqualification 
'Wjhat was wanted was a man wr 
n/° political past ; the old gar£ 
\felL all discredited, or withov 
sea J s. They needed a leader with i 
c l e /an sl;oet and the choice fell upon 
M(. Borden, who once Tmire" Cried 
to 1 escaper -political responsibility in 
a more formidable shape. But the 
l^arty insisted upon his acceptance 
in 1901 and it became obvious that 
his real career was to be political 
rather than legal. Leadership of the 
Opposition in face of a powerfu 
Cabinet was no easy task for a man 
with only five years experience of 
Parliament. 

Sir Robert in his early days did 
not shape well at his new post. His 
slow and somewhat formal mind 
was no match for the quickwittej 
and eloquent Laurier who was the 
in his prime and loyal Tories us* 
to come away in mournful defend 
ency after witnessing a duel be- 
tween the two leaders. Ho tag . ht 


asesrted that he lacked force and 
energy and could never win an 
electoral victory. Distinguished 
Tories who have since sat as his 
colleagues talked of Mr. Borden 
with great contempt and a regular 
mutiny against in which Mr. (now 
Sir William Price, of Quebec, Mr. 
J. D. Reid and Mr. Northdup were 
the leading spirits developed against 
him in 1909. The late Sir Richard 
McBride, of B. C., a man of fire 
and resolution, was talked of as his 
probable successor and Sir Robert, 
who discovered the conspiracy, was 
willing to resign. But friends dis- 
suaded him and he did one of the 
cleverest things of his life. He or- 
ganized a great banquet of the 
Tory party, at Ottawa, and invited 
Sir Richard and ottlier claimants to 
his throne to deliver speeches. This 
they gleefully did and when the 
gathering had listened to them and 
to Sir Robert, who took care to 


Briar Pipes 

'If you have not used a 
< 4 B. B. B. ” thon you really 
/ ha ve not had the pleasure of 
a £ood — absolutely — satis- 
fying emoke. There are more 
B. T- B. pipes smoked in Can- 
ada l ia *n any other high grade 
pipe .nao^. That’s the result 
of maintaining quality that has 
stood the te^h^or-years -— ask 
your deiler. 


bark on the dangerous aud unwhole- 
some plan of contribution and en- 
dure a rebuff at the hands of the 
Senate. Secondly his condonation 
of purely electioneering tactics 
placed him at the mercy of the 
electioneering experts aud he was 
unable to secure the Cabinet of his 
own preference. He had to take in 
Mr. Robert Rogers as his old man 
of the sea for years and it is noto- 
rious that the Premier himself had 
originally no intention of calling 
upon the services of Mr. J. D. 
Reid and Mr. Martin Burrell. 

So he did not make the best of 
starts in his official career and the 
performances of his Government in 
the next three years did not beget 
confidence with the electorate, who 
with the conclusion of the great 
boom of expansion were beginning 
to reach a critical frame of mind. 
Tlie Opposition grew in strength 
and popularity aud an election in 
1915 would have gone ill with Sir 
Robert who, after a visit to Eng- 
land and (participation in an Impe- 
rial Conference, was endowed with 
a knighthood. 

But the war intervened and the 
whole political situation changed. 
The voice of party strife was still- 
ed and the opposition lent every 
facility to the Government in the 
furtherance of all necessary war 
measures. They properly reserved 
for themselves the right to criticise 
graft and mismanagement and soon 
had occasion to exercise it. Sir 
Robert himself was trieless in his 
labors but lie allowed too free scope 
to two of the least desirable of his 
colleagues, Sir Sam Hughes and 
Mr. Rogers, and their performances 
in their revspective spheres soon 
brought public indignation"^ the 
boiling point. Sir Robert was loathe < 
J J O' part with them but in the end 
they had to go and he found him- 
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self faced with enemies and divi- 
sions in his own Tory camp. 

There was general discontent in 
the country with the government’s 
policies and war efforts and cer- 
tain defeat stared the administra- 
tion in the face, when the exten 
sion of the life of Parliament which 
had been secured expired. So Sir 
Robert had recourse to the policy 
of conscription, which was certain 
to divide the Liberal party and 
give him an effective battle cry. It 
is not the place here to discuss the 
merits of that controversy and the 
events arising out it but the crisis 
which ensued enabled Sir Robert 
to form a coalition government and 
remain as Premier of Canada, 
Without the Liberal reinforcements, 
he could not in the first place have 
secured a majority at the polls nor 
could he have, even if victorious 
had any hope of giving the country 
reasonably efficient government 
There is little wonder therefore 
that he displayed infinite patience 
in his long struggle to create Union 
Government and was willing to in- 
cur the hostility of sections of his 
own party who regarded the step 
as sheer treachery. 

Once Union Government was 
created and the 1917 election won, 
8ir Robert’s task was much easier. 
He had a decisive popular major 
ity behind him and the autocratic 
powers of the Cabinet enable him 
to give instantaneous effect to 
policies and settle difficult prob 
lems without the necessity of par- 
liamentary endorsation. In times of 
war crisis the problems of domestic 
government becomo comparatively 
simple. In the last two years, 
Sir Robert has spent much time 
overseas representing his country 
iu the Imperial War Cabinet and 
at the Peace Conference and ho has 
been comparatively little in the 
House nor has he made many plat- 
form appearances in the country. 
But history may yet record that his 
services in the matter of our extern- 
al relations are not the least debt 
that his country owes him and that 
in the closing two years of his 
political life he has left a greater 
mark upon her political destiny 
than throughout the whole of the 
rest of his career. 

At any rate his labors have been 
increasingly arduous land he has 
never spared himself. Circled s he 
was by many incompetent collea- 
gues, he had often to make their 
decisions for them and little at- 
tempt was made to shift the burden 
from his shoulders. Our Govern- 
ment, as the war went on, began 
to undertake more and more work 
upon itself and no ; mrrovements 
were made in the machinery. Sir 
R-obert was the central wheel and 
the strain upon him was too great. 
He was collapsed under it and must 
be regarded as a casualty of the war 
and the world revolution which has 
accompanied it. 

Sir Robert is another example 
of the numerous men who have 
not sought political fame but have 
had public careers thrust upon them 
by force and circumstances. He had 
originally very few qualifications 


for political success, he was a 
student rather than “a mixer”, he 
was not a ready speaker and his 
somewhat slow mind was quite un- 
fitted for the cut and thrust of de- 
bate. But he persevered, bought his 
experience, and of recent years had 
become a very formidable Parlia- 
mentarian and weighty authority 
upon a variety of problems. His 
epeeches are a very accurate re- 
flection of his personality. They 
reveal him as painstaking, indus- 
trious, reflective and soberminded 
but utterly devoid of imagination, 
sensibility to the finer points of 
statesmanship, ponderous and total- 
ly lacking in humor. 

He never made many votes or 
converts on the spot by his addres- 
ses but they invariably when read 
in print seem to contain a goodly 
proportion of common sense and 


H. H. CHISHOLM, W. A. CHISHOLM F. W. ARNOLD, 
President & Treas. Vice-President. Sec. and Manager. 
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and had no profound political In some ways there was iu him 

principles. In fact, lie sedulously a stronger strain of radicalism than 
avoided all political formulas and in Laurier, but on the other hand 
it is rare to find in his speeches he was much more apt to allow’ him- 
references to “the principles of self to be influenced by the last 
Conservatism” or “our Tory man who interviewed him. In his 
political skill. Sir Robert has always itleals ” which adorn so many public earlier days he was inclined to be 


been slow’ at making up his mind speeches. 


an Imperialist and the Round Table 


but once he made it up, he has been 
exceedingly tenacious of his views. 

It is true that he has been deplor- 
ably wrong upon a number of major 
problems. He w r as wrong about re- 
ciprocity, he was wrong about 


He was also absolutely free from « rou P clai . me<l Wl “ * devoted all >' 
the cant and hypocrisy which make 
men such obnoxious figures in pub- 
lic life. If some deplorable measure 
like the War Time Election Act had 
- - - to be put through, Sir Robert did 

Dreadnought contribution, he was not attempt to justify if as a piece Ca ‘‘ adlan Rationalism, 
wrong about the method of intro- 0 f high Imperial statesmanship, he ! , Hc dlsn " s i scd ,he Rouud Tablc 

called on his followers to put it f‘ hcm f s of . Im P enal Federation as 
through as a piece of political neces- ,“ ei ^ cr w f® “ or Practicable” and 
■ity and let it go at that. He has Readily resisted similar projects 
always been exceptionally good in at thc Im ' Jer,al Wa *’ Conference, 
council and once a policy has beeu 
decided upon there are few mcm 
living who could draft a document 
embodying its principles with great- 
er skill and success. r 


ducing compulsory military service 
and he was wrong about titles. But 
at the same time he guided the 
country without disaster through 
a very difficult and trying period 
in her history. 

The chief reason of his success in 
this task was that he was essen- 
tially a man of moderate views, 


But experience of office and con- 
tact with the diplomats and bu- 
reaucrats of London changed his 
views and of late no man has done 
sq much to advance thc cause of 
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Tie Yuccessf ully fought for Can- 
ada ’serVhts against both the War 
Office and the Admiralty and had 
become thoYougl )y suspect in the 
best Imperialist circles. 

A.* a Conservative he was able 
to do more for the development of 
Canadian nationalism than any 
Liberal could ever have done and it 
is in thc sphere of our external 
affairs that he will be most missed. 

pir Robert jjwL'V 1 will never be 
regarded as a great national x 7 gl.re 
V: ke Macdonald or Laurier, nor has 
he been a great reformer or initiator 
c t striking policies. But his sober 
and somewhat negative qualities 
were perhaps better suited than 
political genius to guide her des- 
tinies during the past eight years 
and though perhaps his place will 
not be hard to fill in the eyes of 
the nation outside, he will leave 
a deep void in the parliamentary 
and administartive life of the 
! country. We are none too rich in 
j efficient public men that we can 
(afford to see the public service 
j bereft of a figure who has perform - 
j ed exacting public duties for twenty - 
two years with honesty of purpose 
land considerable capacity. 

J. A. S. 
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LABOR AND 

THE TARIFF 

(Continued from page 1.) 
the permanent tariff board. 
Two very important groups 
have taken a stand on this 
issue in no uncertain terms. At 
the present writing the progres- 
sive farmers are lagging far 
behind. 

Again we append a further 
list of organizations which 
have recently endorsed and 
supported a resolution for the 
establishment of a permanent 
tariff board: — 

Bro. Railway Carmen No. 619, 
Toronto, Out. 

Amal. Sheet Metal Workers Inter. 
Alliance No. 30, Toronto, Ont. 

United Patternmakers Asso. No. 
3, Toronto, Ont. 

Inter. Bro. Railway Station men No. 
172, Toronto, Ont. 

Maintenance of Way Emp. No. 60, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Out. Provincial Council of Ma- 
chinists No. 1277, London Hnt. 

Amal. Sheet Metal Workers No. 
673, London, Ont. 

Amal Society of Engineers, Ha- 
milton, Ont. 

Amal. Society of Engine^, Ha- 
milton, Ont. -^nf 

United Bro. of Carpenters and 
Joiners (District Council of Hamil- 
ton), Hamilton, Q&t. 

Building Tracies Council, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

Bro. Railway Carmen No. 552, 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
By. Shopmen’s Fed. NA ffaibil- 
fcon, PjV. | 

Plumbers and Steamfitters’ Unibn 
No. 186, Brantford, Ont. 

Pattern Makers League of North 
America, Brantford, Ont. 

Railway Conductors Union Nt>. 
645, Ottawa, Ont. 

Can. Bro. Railway Employees No r 
110, Ottawa, Ont. 

Building Trades Council, Ottawa, 
Ont. 


| Way Emp. No. 169, Melville. 

Bro. of Loco. Firemen and En- 
| ginemen No. 697, North Battleford. 

Bro. of Loco. Engineers No. 716, 
| North Battleford. 

Order of Railway Conductors No. 
573, Fort William, Ont. 

Carpet Weavers Ass’n., Peterboro, 
Ont. 

Can. Bro. of Ry. Employees No. 125, 
Owen Sound, Ont. 

United Garment Workers of Am- 
erica No. 270, Waterloo, Ont. 

Inter. Union of United Brewery 
F. C. V. Soft Drink Workers No. 
170, Waterloo, Ont 

Inter Bro. of Maintenance of Way 
Emp. and Ry. Shop Laborers No. 
406, Bluevale, Ont. 

United Ass’n Steamfitters and 
Plumbers No. 731, Welland, Out 

United Bro. of Maintenance of 
Way Emp. and Ry. Shop Laborers 
No. 214, Priceville, Ont. 

Locomotive Engineers No. 852, 
Kingston, Ont. 

Lindsay Musician Protective 
Ass’n No. 733, Lindsay, Ont. 

United Bro. of Maintenance of 
Wav Emp. and Ry, Shop Laborers 
No .163, Guelph, Ont. 

Toronto Laborers Union, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Toronto Building Trades League, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Metal Spinners’ Ass’n of Toron- 
to, Toronto, Ont. 

Amal. Society of Engineers No. 
1190, Toronto, Ont. 

Journeymen’s Barbers Federation 
of Ontario (19 Locals Affiliated), 
Toronto, Ont. 

Stoae Masons No. 26, Toronto, 
Ont. 

FedtVral Labor Union No. 16535, 
Sarnia, Ont. 

Stone Cutters of Montreal, Mont- 
real. 

Int. Bro, Stationary Firemen and 
Oilers No. 345, Montreal. 

Iron Moulders’ Union No. 331, 

Montreal. 

Amal. Lithographers of America 
No. 31, Montreal. 

United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica No. 1229, Montreal. 

Int. Bro. Railway Stationmen No. 
188, Montreal. 

Amal. Ass’n of St/eet Electric Ry 


Inter. Alliance Theatrical Stage j Emp. of America, Div. 709, Mont- 


Emp. No. 295, Regina. 

United Bro. of Carpenters No. 
1867, Regina. 

Bro. of Ry. Carmen of America 
No. 345, Regina. 

Journeymen Stone Cutters Ass’n. 
of North A., Regina. 

Cyclone Lodge Bro. of Loco. Fire- 
men and Emp. No. 696, Regina. 

Inter. Bro. of Bookbinders No. 205, 
Regina. 

Cigar Makers Inter. Union of 
America No. 459, Saskatoon. 

Teamsters and Chauffeurs Union 
No. 455, Saskaton. 

Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers 
Inter. Union No. 3, Saskatoon. 

Inter. Asso. of Machinists No. 598, 
Sutherland. 

Bro. of Loco. Engineers No. 793, 
Sutherland. 

Int. Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees of U. S. and Can. No. 
496, Prince Albert. 

United Bro. of Maintenance of 


real. 

Bro. Painters Decorators and Pa- 
pcrhangers (District Council No. 15) 
Montreal. 

Millinery and Ladies Straw Hat 
V orkers No. 48, Montreal 

Union Brewery No. 60, Richmond, 
Que. 

Amal. Ass’n. of Street and Elec- 
t ic Ry. Emp. No. 591, Aylmer, Que. 

Federal Labor No. 16575, Halifax, 
N. S. 

Steamfitters of Halifax, No. 56, 
Halifax, N. S. 

United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica No. 25, Sydney, N. S. 

United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica No. 4538, Sydney, N. 8. 

Maintenance of Way Emp. and 
Ry. Shop Laborers No. 188, Upper 
Woodstock, N. B. 

Br >. of Loco. Engineers No. 885, 
Mont km, N. B. 

Feterated Council, McAdam Jet., 
N. B. 


United Bro. of Maintenance of 
Way Emp. No. 197, Yorkton, Sask. 

Can. Bro. Railway Employees No. 
80, Saskville, N. S.‘ 

N. Mine Workers of America No. 
4537, Glace Bay, N. S. 

United Bro. Maintenance of Way 
Emp. No. 170, Perth Centre, N. S. 

United Bro. Maintenance of W r ay 
Emp. No. 534, Lake Ann is, N. S. 

Inter. Bro. Maintenance of Way 
Emp. No. 406, New Waterford, N. S. 

St. John, N. B. Union No. 15964, 
St. John, N. B. 

Bro. Railroad Trainmen No. 270, 
Bro. Railroad Trainmen No. 270, 
United Bro. Maintenance of Way 
Emp. No. 165. 

United Bro. Maintenance of W r ay 
Emp. No. 250. 

United Bro. Maintenance of Way 
Emp. No. 227. 

United Bro. Maintenance of Way 
Emp. No. 2446. 

United Mine Wbrkers of America 
No. 2163. 

Bro. of Loco. Engineers No. 854. 
United Bro. Maintenance of AVay 
Emp. No. 151. 

Bro. Maintenance of Way Emp. 
No. 219, O’Leary Sta., Que. 

United Bro. Maintenance of Way 
Emp. No. 373. 

Bro. of Loco. Engineers No. 797. 
Sign Painters No. 1024, Mont- 
real. 

Can. Bro. Railwav Employees No. 
64. 

Lift Lock Lodge No. 435. 

Inter. Bro. P. S. and P. M. W. No. 
67. 

Boot and Shoe W r orkers No. 257. 
Inter. Bro. of Maintenance of 
W r ay Emp. No. 152. 

Federal Labor Union No. 15959. 
United Bro. Maintenance of Way 
Emp. No. 244. 

United Bro. Maintenance ‘of Way 
Emp. No. 20. 

United Bro. Maintenance of Way 
Emp. No. 260. 

Atlantic Coast Dist. Int. Long- 
shoremen’ Assn. No. 50. 

Inter. Bro. Electrical Workers No. 
339. 

Bro. Railway Carmen of America 
No. 353. 

Bro. Railway Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Emp. No. 605. 

Inter. Bro. of Statiouarv Firemen 
No. 329, Thorold, Ont. 

Bro. Loco, Engineers No. 189, Bel- 
leville, Ont. 

Can. Bro. of Railroad Employees 
No. 114, Hamilton, Out. 

Moving Picture Operators Union 
No. 173, Toronto, Ont. 

Amalgamated Society of Engin- 
eers No. 1189, Toronto, O nt. 

United Bro. of Carpenters and 
Joiners No. 666, New Toronto, Ont. 

Bricklayers, Masons and Plaster- 
ers’ Union No. 12, Kitchener, O nt. 

United Leather Workers No. 33, 
Kingston, Ont. 

Bro. of Loco. Engineers No. 528, 
London, Ont. 

Musicinas No. 633, St. Thomas, 
Ont. 

Musicians Protective Ass’n. No. 
40tr Montreal, Que. 

Bio. Railway Carmen of America 
No. 234, Montreal, Que. 

Inter. Bro, of Pulp Sulphite and 


Paper Mills Workers No. 62, Cap 
Madeleine, Que. 

Bricklayers, Masons Inter. Union 
No. 3, Sherbrooke, Que. 

Uniter Bro. Maintenance of Way 
Emp. No. 533, Duncan, B.C. 

United Bro. of Carmen and Join 
ers No. 2004, Victoria, B. C. 

Inter. Bro. Ship Builders & Help- 
ers No. 191, Victoria, B. C. 

Water Works Operators No. 10, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

United Bro. of Maintenance of 
Way Emp. No. 370, Neepawa, Man. 
One Big Union No. 4, Coleman. 
United Mine Workers of America 
No. 3249, Lovett. 

Journeymen Stonecutters of North 
America, Calgary, Alta. 

Bro. Railway Trainmen No. 847, 
Sutherland, B. C. 

United Mine Workers No. 4512, 
Inverness, N. S. 

Inter. Bro. of Steam Shovel and 
E. No. 47, Halifax, N. S. 

Bro. of Loco. Firemen and Engine- 
men No. 413, Charlottetown. 

Can. Bro. of Ry. Employees No. 
9568, Charlottetown. 

Order of Ry. Conductors No. 255, 
Medicine Hat. 

One Big Union No. 20, Drumhel 
ler. 

United Mine Workers No. 1263, 
Blair m ore. 

20, Charlottetown. 

Laborers’ Protective Union No. 
Glass Bottle Blowers Ass’n No. 18, 
Montreal, Que. 

Amal. Ass’n. of Street & Electric - 
Ry. Emp. of A. No. 700, Cobalt, Ont. 

Federation Musicians No. 453, 
Welland, Ont. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers 
No. 113, Hamilton, Ont. 

Ass’n. of Street Ry. Emp. of Am- 
erica No. 107, Hamilton, Ont. 

Bro. Loco. Firemen & Enginemen 
No. 15, Montrela. 

Bro. of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees No. 152, Coteau Station, Quo. 

Civic Employees Unit. No. 3, Port 
Arthur, Ont. 

Journeymen Tailors Union No. 
149, Hamilton, Ont. 

Bro. of Loco. Firemen & Engine- 
men No. 136, Lindsay, Ont. 

Bricklayers & Masons No. 19, Col- 
lingowood, Ont. 

Garment Workers of America No. 
274, Welland, Ont. 

Ass’n of Street Sc Electric Ry. 
Emp. of America, No. 846, St. Ca- 
tharines, Ont. 

Bro. of Painters, Decorators and 
Paper Hangers of America No. 629, 
Windsor, Ont. 

Inter. Ass’n of Machinists No. 852, 
North Bay, Ont. 

Inter. Bro. of Electric Workers No. 
498, Port Arthur, Ont. 

Ass’n. of Street and Electric Ry. 
Emp. of America No. 743, Port Ai- 
ihur, Ont. 

Bro. Railway Carmen of America 
No. 616, Brockvlile, Cnt. 

Bricklayers and Masons No. 1, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Bro. Loco. Firemen and Engine 
men No. 258, Kamloops, B. C. 

Bro. of Carpenters and Joiners No. 
285, Trail, B. C. 

Tyopgraphical Unior No. 337, Na- 
naimo, B. C. 
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Loco. Firemen and En gin emeu No. 
341, Revelstoke, B. C. 

Typographical Union No. 632, Now 
Westminster, B. 0. 

Mine Workers of America No. 
2334, Michel, B. C. 

Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants No. 79, Victoria, B. C. 

Stereotypers No. 129, Edmonton, 
Alta. 

Bro. of Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica No. 398, Edmonton, Alta. 

Bro. of Loco. Engineers No. 750, 
Lethbridge, Alta. 

Amal. Ass’n. Street and Electric 
Ry. Emp. of America No. 588, Reg- 
ina, Sask. 

Inter. Moulders’ Union -of North 
America No. 324, Sydney, N. S. 

Inter. Longshoremen’s Ass hi. No. 
273, St, John, N. B. 

Inter. Typographical Union No. 
700, Brandon, Man. 

United Ass hi. of Plumbers, Jour- 
ney me nand Gas Fitters No. 332, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

United Brewery and Soft Drink 
Workers of America No. 105, Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Jacques-Cartier No. 145, Mont- 
real. 

Bro. of Railroad Employees No. 70, 
Stratford, Out. 

Bro. of Railroad Stationmen No. 
175, Strafford, Ont. 

Inter. Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Emp. No. 58, Toronto. 

Amal. Engineers No. 1187, Tor- 
onto. 

Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers No. 128, Toronto. 

United Bro. of Maintenance of 
Way Emp. & Ry. Shop Laborers No. 
163, Guelph, Ont. 

Bro. of Loco. Firemen and Engine- 
men No. 756, Toronto. 

Bro. of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America No. 2230, Owen Sound, Ont. 

St. George’s Lodge No. 599, St. 
John, N. B. 

London Police Federation No. 26, 
London, Ont. 

Federal Labor Union No. 5, Lon- 
don, Ont. 

Bill Posters and Billers No. 22, 
London, Ont. 

Can. Bro. of Ry. Emp. No. 996, 
London, Ont. 

Journeymen Stone Gutters of 
North America, London, Ont. 

Inter. Moulders’ Union of North 
America No. 37, London, Ont. 

Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union No. 
88, London, Ont. 

Metal Polishers, Buffers & Plast- 
erers No. 32, London, Ont. 

Can. Ass’n. of Stat. Engineers, 
London, Ont. t 

Inter. Brewery Workers No. 381, 
London, Ont. 

Bro. of Ry. Carmen of America No. 
488, London, Ont. 

Plumbers and S. of London No. 
593, London, Ont. 

Cigar Makers’ Local No. 278, Lon- 
don, Ont. 

Boilermakers’ Union No. 203, Lon- 
don, Ont. 

Musicians’ Union No. 279, Lon- 
don, Ont. 

Inter. Bidf^of Boilermakers and 
Helpers No. 203, London, Ont. 

London Typographical Union No. 
133, London, Ont. 


O. Plasterers and C. F. Inter. ! 
Ass’n. No. 159, London, Ont. 

United Brewery and Soft Drink 
Workers No. 312, Hamilton, Ont. 

Inter. Bro. of Loco. Engineers No. 
133, Hamilton, Ont. 

Patternmakers L. of North Amer- 
ica, Hamilton, Ont. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters No. 232, 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Inter. Bro. of Electrical Workers 
No. 105, Hamilton, Ont. 

Inter. Bro. of B. Helpers No. 105, 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Wood, Wire & M. S. Int. No. 145, 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Bro. of Loco. Engineers No. 479, 
Fairville, N. B. 

Atlas Local, Drumheller, Alta. 

Bro. of Maintenance of Way Emp. 
No. 798, Arley, Alta. 

Bro. of Maintenance of Way Emp. 
and Railway Shop Laborers No. 229, 
Sirdar, B. C. 

Brewery Soft Drink and Cereal 
Mill Workers No. 308, Cranbrook, 
B. C. 

Telegraphers’ Union of America 
No. 1, Vancouver, B. C. 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Montreal, Que. 

United Bro. of Maintenance of 
Way Emp. and Ry. Shop Laborers 
No. 53, Sorel, Que. 

International Brotherhodo No. 200, 
Levis, Que. 

Granite Cutters Inter. Ass’n., Hali- 
fax, N. S. 

Inter. Moulders’ Union No. 207, 
Toronto. 

Inter. Bro. of Maintenance of Way 
Emp., Div. No. 419, Toronto. 

United Bro. of Carpenters & Join- 
ers of America No. 1799, Toronto. 

S. and Operating Engineers No. 
152, W. Toronto. 

Inter. Bro. of Electrical Workers 
No. 353, Toronto. 

Bro. of Painters and Decorators 
No. 151, Toronto. 

Bro. of Loco. Firemen and En- 
ginemen No. 262, Toronto. 

The G. C. Inter. Ass’n. of Amer- 
ica, Toronto. 

Inter. Bro. of Blacksmiths & Help- 
ers No. 318, Toronto. 

Inter Slate and Tile R. Union No. 
39, Toronto. 

The C. C. and T. Protective Ass’n. 
No. 185, Toronto. 

Cement Finishers No. 598, Tor- 
onto. 

Cigar Makers’ Inter. Union No. 
27, Toronto, Ont. 

Amal. Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners No. 2639, Toronto. 

United Bro. of Carpenters & Join- 
ers of America, No. 27, Toronto. 

Inter. Leather Garmon Cutters No. 
83, Toronto. 

American F deration of Musicians 
No. 497, Lethbridge, Alta. 

Amal. Asso. of Street and Electric 
No. 583, Lethbridge, Alta. 

Plumbers’ and Steamfitters ’ 
Union No. 324, Victoria, B. C. 

Cooks’, Waiters’ & Waitresses 
Union No. 459, Victoria, B. C. 

Bro. of Railroad Trainmen No. 39, 

Palmerston, Ont. 

7 

Journeymen, Tailors’ Union No.' 
104, Montreal, Que. 

Amal. Sheet Metals Works No. 254, 
Calgary, Alta. - - , 


• •* 1 

Bro. of Ry. Carmen of Africa No. 
530, Edmonton, Alta. 

United Garment Workers No. 120, 
Edmonton, Alta. 

Int. Bro. and Shipbuilders of Am- 
erica No. 271, Trenton, Ont. 

Plumbers and Steamfitters No. 46, 
Toronto. 

Upholsterers and Trimmers Int. 
Union No. 30, Toronto. 

Ry. Employees of America No. 796, 
Guelph. 

Journeymen, Boilermakers’ T. 
Union of America No. 632, Cran- 
brook, B. C. 

One Big Union No. 1, Hedly, B. 
C. 

Bro. of Steam and Operating En- 
gineers No. 2, Moose Jaw, Sask. 

Int. Asso. of Machinist No. 604, 
Quebec, Can. 

Bro. of Loco. Engineers No. 509, 
Souris, Man. 

Bro. of Maintenance of Way Emp. 
and Ry. Shop Laborers No. 218, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

Typographical Union No. 575, 
Port Arthur, Ont. 

Bro. of Carpenters No. 498, Brant- 
ford, Ont. 

Carpenters and Joiners’ Union No. 
1338, Jouquieres, Que. 

Bro. of Loco. Engineers No. 822, 
Bridgewater, N. S. 

Bro. of Loco. Firemen and Engine- 
men No. 852, Kamsack, Sask. 

Bro. of Railway Carmen No. 147, 
Sutherland, Sask. 

Bro. of Railroad Employees No. 
55, Edson, Alta. 

Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers No. 749, Port Arthur, On*. 

Bro. of Boilermakers and Iron Ship 
Building No. 398, RiviSre-du-Loup, 
Que. 

Inter. Bro. of Bookbinders No. 105, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Operative Plasterers and Cement 
Workers No. 578, Montreal. 

Inter. Photo Engraver Union No. 
9, Montreal. 

Amal. Society of Engineers No. 
853, Lachine. 

j Bro. of R. T rain smen, National 
Lodge No. 880, La Tuque, Que. 

United Bro. of Maintenance of 
Way Emp. and Ry. Shop Laborers 
No. 337, La Tuque, Que. 

Union de Torcedorer de Havano, 
I Montreal. 

Bro. of P. D. and Paperhangers of 
America, No. 359, Montreal. 

Amal. Society of Engineers No. 1, 
St. Lambert. 

Inter. Ass’n of Machinist No. 711, 
Montreal. 

Amal. Lithogrpahers of America 
No. 27, Montreal. 

Inter. A. of Machinists Brass 
Workers Lodge No. 785, Montreal. 
Granite Cutters’ Ass’n., Montreal. 
St. Henry No. 606, Montreal. 


Inter. Wood Carvers Ass’n., Mont- 
real. 

United Bro. of Cabinet Makers, 
Carpenters and Joiners No. 247, 
Montreal. 

Operative Plasterers Union No. 33, 
Montreal. 

Inter. Bro. of Bookbinders No. 91, 
Montreal. 

Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers Int. Union of America No. 115, 
Montreal. 

Carpenters and Joiners No. 178, 
Montreal. 

Inter. Bro. of Electric Workers 
No. 568, Montreal. 

Policemen Federal Labor Union 
No. 62, Montreal. 

Bro.of Painters and Dec. of Am- 
erica No. 349, Montreal. 

Pattern Makers League of North 
America, Montreal. 

Inter. Spinners No. 1, Montreal. 

Grand Trunk Local (Blacksmiths), 
Montreal. 

Inter. Bro. of Maintenance of 
Way Emp. No. 148, Verdun, Que. 

Inter. Aess’n. of Machinists No. 
Ill, Montreal. 

Bro. of Railway Carmen of Am- 
erica No. 72, Montreal. 

Cigarmakers Inter. Union No. 58, 
Montreal. 

National Ass’n. of Marine Engin- 
eers of Can. No. 5, Montreal. 

Int, Moulders Union No. 21, Mont- 
real. 

United Bro. of Carpenters and 
Joiners No. 1244, Montreal. 

Sheet Metal Workers Alliance No. 
116, Montreal . 

Journeymen Barbers Int. Union 
No. 455, Montreal. 

Inter. Bro. Teamster No. 360, 
Montreal. 

Bro. Railway Employees No. 39, 
Montreal. 

United Ass’n. of Plumbers, Steam- 
fitters and Helpers No. 292, Mont- 
real. 

Canadian Broker No. 21, Montreal. 

Int. Fur Workers of Montreal No. 
66, Montreal. 

I. A. T. 8. C. & M. P. O. of U. S. & 
Canada No. 56, Montreal. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 251, 
Montreal. 

Bro. of Painters No. 15, Montreal: — 

Quebec Pressmen No. 152, Que- 
bec, 

Can. Bro. of Railroad Emp. Np. 
71, Quebec. 

United Bro. of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Quebec. 

Bro. of R. Trainmen No. 509, Que- 
bec. 

Order of Railroad Filegraphers 
No. 115, Quebec. 

L ’Union Protectrice des Cordon- 
niers Monteurs, Quebec. 

Musicians Protective Union No. 
119, Quebec. 
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t OUR SCOTTISH LETTER j 
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Glasgow, November 20. 

There is serious unrest among 
the workers of all classes regard- 
ing the stoppage of the unemploy- 
ment relief payments by the gov- 
ernment. One of the strongest argu- 
ments against the payment was its 
demoralizing effect on the reci- 
pient, but this argument applies 
equally to the use of the National 
Relief Fund to meet cases of dis- 
tress caused by the stoppage of 
what is described as the “dole”. 

It is certain, however, that the 
fund will be drawn upon largely, 
because scores of thousands of un- 
employed workers will have to de- 
pend upon grants from this fund or 
upon Poor Law relief, or other 
forms of charity. The trade unions 
are unable to cope with the situa- 
tion. Some of the unions pay unem- 
ployment benefit up to a limited 
amount, but in the main the or- 
ganizations of unskilled men and 
women workers do not, because they 
have never been able to obtain a 
contribution large enough to cover 
a liability of this kind. Where be- 
nefit is paid the scale was fixed on 
the basis of pre-war money values, 
and consequently it is now quite in- 
adequate to provide the bare ne- 
cessities for even a small family. 

The Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers pays 10s. a week, but the 
unskilled or semi-skilled men in the 
industry belong to the various 
unions of general workers, and 
these, with only one or two excep- 
tions, do not pay unemployment 
benefit. As these men are in an in- 
sured industry they are entitled to 
7s. a week from the insurance 
funds, and those "'ho belong to 
the National Union of General 


. Workers will receive a further 3s., 
! for which they contribute an extra 
Id. a week. The members of this 
union who are not engaged in in- 
1*811 red industries have no benefit, of 
any kind to fall back upon, and 
the majority of the unemployed 
women workers are in the same po- 
sition. 

The members of the National 
Union of Clerks are not equally 
affected. This society has several 
scale of contributions, covering 
ordinary trade union benefits alone 
or additional benefits for sickness 
and unemployment. The great ma- 
jority, however, could not afford a 
comprehensive contribution before 
the war, with the result that very 
few of the large number who are 
now unemployed will receive out-of- 
work pay from the union. The offi- 
cials regard with anxiety the stopp- 
age of the dole without any con- 
structive substitute. 

Officials of the National Feder- 
ation of Women Workers are afraid 
that a large number of their mem- 
bers will be driven by the fear of 
acute poverty to accept low wages 
and so help to depress the general 
level of wages in the trades where 
a standard has been forced up above 
the minimum, or where a Trade 
Board minimum has not yet been 
established. 
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It is pointed out that the Trade 
Board programme of the Labor 
Ministry is still far from comple- 
tion. The Ministry is not blamed 
for this, because it is recognized 
that the process of setting up boards 
and conducting the necessary in- 
quiries is a slow one. The point 
emphasized by the union officials 
is that something should have been 
done before stopping the dole to 
protect the workers in these low- 
paid and weakly-organized trades 
from the very real danger of low- 
ering wages by increasing the com- 
petition for the work that is avail- 
able. 

Building Trade. 

A curious situation has developed 
in the Scottish Building Trade on 
account of the expiry of the wages 
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Temporary Regulation Act this 
month. A request for 2s. 3d. per hour 
as a flat rate over Scotland was 
presented to the employers and to 
the Arbitration Court in October, 
in accordance with the war-time 
agreement for regulation of wages 
by four monthly periodical reviews. 
In the hope of coming to a settle- 
ment, representatives of both sides 
met in Glasgow on 3rd November, 
but no agreement was reached, and 
arbitration was, as on previous oc- 
casions, resorted to as a way out of 
a difficulty. Repeated attempts 
have been made to get a date for 
a hearing fixed, but without suc- 
cess. Now the Wages Temporary 
Regulation Act and the Arbitra- 
tion Courts set up by them have 
ceased to exist, and still no agree- 
ment has been reached by the part- 
ies. 

Meantime, the Engineering, Ship- 
building and Ship Repairing, Foun- 
dry and other trades, with whose 
wage advances those in the Building 
Trades have in recent times inva- 
riably synchronized, start on a 5s. 
per week advance on 1st Decem- 
ber. The building trade operatives 
are daily becoming more restive, 
and threats of direct and immediate 
action are rife. 

Railway Danger. 

Jt is understood that the railway 
negotiations on the subject of wages 
have reached a critical stage, and 
there is danger that another deadlock 
may arise. Very little progress has 
been made with standardization. 
Rates have been proposed on behalf 
of the Government and the railway 
companies which the Union offi- 
cials are unable to recommend for 
acceptance. The wages figures sub- 
mitted by the Government were in 
some cases 5s. or 6s. per week better 
than the previous time. The repre- 
sentatives of the employers 9 side 
take the view that they have reach- 
ed the end of their power and they 
are urging the Prime Minister to 
widen the terms of reference. It 
has to be remembered that the re- 
cent delegato conference of the 
National Union of Railwaymen, 
while authorizing the Executive 
to continue negotiations, made it 
clear that a conclusion must be 
arrived at without delay. 

A new point arises in connection 
with war wages. The railway work- 
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ers’ wages at present include 33s. 
per week war wage. The recent 
award of a further 5s. to railway 
shop workers may make it neces- 
sary to apply for a similar increase 
for other grades, irrespective of the 
present negotiations. 

The railway shopmen associated 
with the Springburn Railway Shops ’ 
Federation of Trades Unions of 
Glasgow have rejected an offer of 
the district rate of wages, less i£d. 
per hour, a deduction made in lieu of 
the privileges granted by the rail 
way companies in regard to tick 
ets, etc. Their instruction to the 
Federation is to get the Railway 
Executive and the Board of Trade 
to make every endeavor to have 
the district rate of wages fully 
granted on both the Caledonian and 
the North British Railway Systems. 

Moulders ’ Strike. 

A sensational turn has taken 
place in connection with the pro 
jected strike of iron moulders *n 
Scotland. The strike notices expired 
this week, but at a meeting of the 
Executive Council of the Associat- 
ed Iron Moulders of Scotland if 
was decided not to proceed with 
the strike, and instructions were 
sent out to all members to with- 
draw their strike notices. No ex- 
planation has been given for the 
sudden change. The men are coun- 
selled to remain loyally at work 
pending further instructions. No 
change in the position in England 
is reported. 

All the tradesmen in the Dal- 
mellington Iron works have now 
been on strike for a week to win 
the payment of district rates. At 
present they are paid 7s. 6d. to 15s. 
a week less than the union minima. 
The employers have offered an ad- 
vance if the strikers will forego 
“privileges”, such as cheap coal, 
but as these privileges are given to 
miners and iron workers without 
reduction in earnings, the tradesmen 
claim the same rights and have 
refused the employers’ offer. 
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Bakers’ New Terms. 

At a meeting of the Scottish 
Bakers ’ Industrial Council in Glas 
gow this week, it was agreed that 
the recent award of an increaso of 
5s. a week should come into force 
as from the 3rd November also. The 
other points of the agreement include 
the retention of the 44 hours week, 
a minimum of six days’ holiday 
annually with pay, double time for 
holiday and Sunday work, and only 
members of the Operative Bakers’ 
Union to be employed. Apprentices 
are not to start at the trade before 
16 years or later than 18 years, and 
are to serve five years before being 
recognized as journeymen. The 
agreement, which benefits over 
8,000 employees, is to remain oper- 
ative far at least four months, and 
any change after that date must be 
preceded by three months notice. 

The Stoneworkers. 

Under the auspices of the Par- 
liamentary Committee of the Scott- 
ish Trades Union Congress, a con- 
ference will take place on an early 


date which, it is confidently be- 
lieved, will result in an important 
amalgamation in connection with 
the Scottish building trade. The 
unions concerned are the United 
Operative Masons and Granite Cutt- 
ers’ Union, with headquarters at 
Aberdeen; the United Operative 
Masons Association of Scottland ; 
the Amalgamated Society of Tile- 
fixers and Marble Workers; and the 
Paviors’ Union. In all of them is 
a strong feeling of amalgamation. 
It is felt that the days of small sec- 
tional unions are over, and that by 
the proposed amalgamation it will 
be possible to form one powerful 
union embracing all the masons and 
stoneworkers of Scotland. 

Scalers’ Wages. 

As the result of arbitration pro- 


ceedings between the British Sea- 
farers’ Union and the principal 
boiler scaling employers held in Glas- 
gow this week, certain concessions 
have been made to scaling workers. 
The 12*4 per cent, bonus at pre- 
sent being received by boiler-scal- 
ers will be merged into wages, and 
an increase will be granted which 
will bring the daily wage up to 
14s. Tank scalers will benefit simi- 
larly as regards their bonus, and 
their daily wage will be brought 
up to 14s. 2d. Mr. E. Shinwell con- 
ducted the case for the men, and 
Mr. James Donald, advocate, acted 
as arbiter. A number of other nat- 
ters in dispute will be considered 
on an early date. 

James Gibson. 
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Labor’s Large Gains 
In London Elections 

•The outstanding feature of the 
recent municipal elections held in 
London was the large number of 
seats captured by the Labor can- 
didates. In the last election, held 
in 1012, only 48 seats were secured 
by the Labor and Socialist parties, 
j but; in the recent elections they se- 
cured 571 seals, and they now con- 
trol 12 borough councils. 

Another feature of the elections, 
as was pointed out in ‘ 1 The Times ’ ’, 
was the large increase in the num- 
ber of women candidates who were 
elected. In 1912, the women candi- 
dates only secured 22 seats, while 
at the recent election they captured 
over 100 out of the 200 seats which 
they contested 

The party representation on the 
different councils is given in the 
following table which includes La- 
bor (L.); Municipal Reformers (M. 
R.); Progressives (P.); Independ- 
ents (I.) and other parties (O.P.): 


New 

council 


Old 

council 


L. 

, M.R. P. 

I.M.R.O.P. 

Battersea. .41 

11 



24 

32 

Bermondsey 24 
Bethnal- 

2 

27 

1 



green . . . . 24 

0 

6 


8 

22 

Camberwell .32 

23 

3 

2 

45 

15 

Chelsea. . . 8 

28 



36 


i Deptford. .21 

7 

2 

6 

24 

12 

| Finsbury . . 5 

32 

17 


48 

6 

j Fulham. . .23 

11 

2 


36 

2 

Greenwich .20 

10 

9 # 


20 

10 

Hackney . .32 
Hammer- 

15 

13 


37 

23 

smith . . .13 

19 

2 

O 

u 

31 

5 

Hoi born. . . 2 

39 



38 

5 

Islington. . .44 

16 



54 

6 

Hampstead . 3 

38 


1 

32 

10 

Kensington . 6 

54 



52 

8 

Lambeth. .21 

24 

15 


56 

4 

Lewisham . 8 

18 

16 


42 


Paddington .21 

39 



45 

15 

Poplar. . .39 

St. Maryle- 

2 


1 

29 

13 

bone. . . 7 

52 


1 

54 


St. Pancras.29 

24 

7 


46 

14 

Shoreditch .32 

6 

4 


25 

17 

Southwark .30 

8 

22 . 


29 

31 

Stepney . .43 

Stoke New- 

5 

13 . 


34 

26 

ington . . 6 


. . 24 


30 

Wandsworth 13 

46 


1 

57 

3 

Westminster . . 

60 



59 

1 

Woolwich .25 

11 



21 

15 
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Utonka for QHgl&rrtt 


W HEN many parents and others are thinking of gifts of 
books for children, perhaps it is the time to suggest 
that some of the “popular” fairy tales and other 
stories are far from suitable for young minds. It may seem, 
to those who love to stick to custom, almost a sacrilege to 
ask the question, but, really, have we ever stopped to consider 
what dreams f horror, what restless nights, what distorted fan- 
cies of children might be directly attributed to, for instance, 
“Blue Beard”, “Red Riding Hood” and “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk'', with all their gruesome appurtences? Then, coming to 
modern “popular” books for children, what of the impression 
on the kiddies of the domestic affairs of “ Jiggs” and “Mary”, 
or the devilishness of the “Shenanigan Twins”. Don’t buy books 
just because they ai’e “popular” or “good old books”. Please 
t ry to think of how much healthy fun and interest you are bring- 
ing to the little ones. Thinking so, you will leave many of the 
“popular" and “old-fashioned books” on the shelves. 


A Ulor kern of (flniattnas 

(Prom “Social Welfare”, Toronto, j but the cold, keen eye of caicula- 
organ of the Social Service tion: the strong, high brow of en- 
Oouncils of Canada.) terprise; the firm, clenching hand 


Peace on Earth! Good Will To- 
wards Men! ” or as the revised ver- j 
sion reads, “Peace on Earth to Men 
of Goodwill. ’ ’ We shall write it on 
our Christmas cards. We shall blaz- 
on it from oar Christmas banners, 
ami across our Church chancels it 
will be hung in letters of red and 
gold; it will be the text of a thou- 
sand sermons, and the greetings of 
a thousand, thousand throats 

“Peace on earth, good will to- 
wards men”, and as we say it, we 
mock the heavenly harbinger of 
Christ, whose birthday greeting came 
thus to iu, through the voice of an- 
gels. Nay, we mock the very Christ 
Child Himself, calling “ Peace ! 
Peace!” when there is no peace, no 
peace in the heart, «u peace in the 
mind, no peace in the soul of man. 
From .unworthy mouths, and thought- 
less hearts, we drop the words of 
Divine greeting unheeding that 
they are in very truth a prayer. 
“May there be peace upon earth 
and good will towards men.” 

And tritely the words drop from 
our tongues. Into the world of to 
day they go — “Peace! Peace! 
Peace!” with brother at the throat 
of brother, and the hand of man 
raised against the hand of man 
True the slaughter and the carnage, 
the war of force and material thing* 
is pad, and strong youth falls low 
in red loss no more. But the war 
goes on, and in the old, old strife 
there is no peace. 

Man against man we stand; the 
man of power, hobnailed a gains 4 
the man who struggles up beneath 
him; eves of envy and hatred turn- 
ed from below towards the man who 
sits above; in the market the rush 
and riot of business; the jangle of 
bargaining and the stress of strife. 
Here there is no strong sympathy, 
no seeking out of the weak by the 
strong, that succour and help may be 
offered in the heat of the noonday, 


of success; while beneath the hurry- 
ing feet of those who rush onwards, 
the weakling is ground into the 
mush of battle places. And here, for 
one day, the sound of money chang- 
ing is stilled, while it is “Peace on 
earth; good will towards men.” 

And in the workshop there is no 
longer the springing step of the toil- 
er, who sings at his task, and the 
warm grasp of the master-workman- 
friend. But surly submission, regu- 
lated service, and conscious superi- 
ority pervade the highly efficient 
plant of the “greatest producing 
factory in this line in the city.” 
And to-day its blinds are down and 
its doors locked, because it is 
“Peace on earth; good will towards 
men ! ’ ’ 

And on the side street that runs 
down, behind the Cathedral sheds, a 
gaudy woman lurches towards a 
house of crimson brilliance, “Lor’ 
love me! but she Ml be made to-night! 

I ’ad no right to be late to-night; 
she’ll be busy to-night she will. 
Lor’ but Maudie’s in for a drubbing 
to-night! And on through the hate- 
ful street she goes, she, even one of 
these, for whom the message rang. 
And behind her, the Cathedral 
chimes ring out “Peace on earth, 
good will towards men!” 

“Peace!” we say, “Peaee on 
earth!” and all the while we breed 
those things which mean that peace, 
peace itself can never be. Our glib 
phrase slips into “the quarter”,] 
wher row on row, the, dirty, crowd - ; 
ed buildings shoulder each other for ! 
space on the filthy street. And with- 
in, who can say what degradation 
and ignorance; what suffering and 
cruelty ; what deprivation and dis- 
ease; what things beyond our be- 
lief are bred, flourish and pass, while 
we deck our ways with the holly and 
he pine and call “Peace! Peace!” 
and the harpy of derision shrieks to 
the unblinking skies “Peace!” 
Peace! ” 


Yea,- it is* peace upon earth, while 
we send yearly to their death ten 
thousand babes; and how many, 
more or less, saved to be food for 
our prisons, our refuges, because we 
jing our lays of peace and ease, 
when the world runs rod and grey in 
its suffering and squalor. 

Whole generations rise, live out 
their lives, and pass, knowing noth- 
ing higher than the bare struggle for 
life; wringing from who may say 
what wonderful depths of character, 
vitality and consolation for the in- 
tolerable burden of life? “Peace! 
Peace!” we cry to the hungry child, 
and the man desperate because he 
cannot still that low bleating for a 
little food. And separated from the 
hovel, where he has housed his home 
and hopej, by a few acres of build- 
1 ings and business, the palatial quart- 
j ers and luxurious surroundings of 
' his brother do not suffice to feed 
the world weariness and ennui of a 
life, that grows drab in satiety of 
desire. And through the great bay 
windows, into . the flower-banked, 
soft-rugged rooms the Christmas 
monbeam steals, and smiles “Pea^ 
ee! Peace!” to the cultured hollow- 
ness of too great wealth. 

And the maimed figure of a man, 
hopping awkwardly on his crutch- 
es, over the uneven snow surfaces, 
easts a shadow before the impress- 
ive, lighted portico, that leads from 
the great house to the street. About 
his mouth there are firm lines, and 
an abandon to the shapeless cap 
that sits upon the back of the grey- 
ing head. “Peace!” he grins, 
“Peace!” And before his mind 
there stretches that silent plain be- 
low Kcmmel Hill, silent now, silent 
in all its soft curved mounds; silent 
save for the sough of the wind steal- 
ing about white crosses. Dun and 
white; dun and white — the dun and 
gre yof disullision luo lu luopo 
grey of disillusion, the white of vir- 
gin hope! “Peace on earth.” Yea, 
peace they, at least, have found — - 
peace in the loss of old desires, and 
peace in the dawn of great, new 
hopes has been known; for which 
there ean.be no sound desire, save 
that it should be free from those 
ills that scared the last. 

O narrow world of great past fail- 
ures and of unspoken sufferings! 
Strange, misshapen sphere of so 
so small greatness, and so great lit- 


tleness! Cast eyes upon the dun 
and grey of those unminded mounds, 
and take there thy own great future 
hopes, for there, too, the Christmas 
moon with soft, silvering caress, 
sends down its beams to whisper of 
peace and good will to the world 
from these mounds alone can ever of- 
fer release. And here, there can be 
no mockery; here indeed must the 
Christmas words be true! And from 
here only, and in the memory of 
those mounds alone, can we hope 
again to find the small, uncharted 
path that winds through bleak hills 
and sheltered valleys to a stable in 
the village of Bethlehem. For in the 
humility of that lowly building, and 
from the simple words of a Babe ly- 
ing in a manger there, from these 
only can the spirit be resurrected 
which makes not a mockery of the 
Christmas cheer. 

“Peace on earth; god will towards 
men.” From the stable, one must 
go on through weary years and 
dawns of flickering hope, beyond 
the town, and beyond a great City, 
until upon another day, one stands 
upon an unwalled hill. Upon the 
greying sky a Cross blotches its 
dark outline. The place is called 
Golgotha, and the Hill, Calvary. 
From these two pilgrimages alone 
may one learn the truthful meaning 
of the old, old words. And human- 
ity today must tread the long, hard 
way, and learn again the spirit from 
the Manger to the Cross. 

To the old Jerusalem, in its pomp 
and glory, its triumphand its sin was 
the first message brought. To the 
modern Jerusalem in the crisis of 
materialism and the spirit of man in 
struggle sounds the throbbing Voice, 
“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! how 
many times would I have gathered 
you unto Me, and ye would not!” 
And still the sounds of strife, and 
the darkness of uncertainty, and the 
harsh scoffing at those, who would 
speak of the things of the spirit, 
steam upwards from a seething 
sphere. Shall the peace be for a day 
alone? Shall the generous belief, the 
kindly confidence, the spontaneous 
hope be for these hours alone? Can 
we not hold the spirit of Christmas, 
can we not retain one small ray of 
its permeating glory for the life of 
the weeks that follow? “May there 
be Peace; on earth good will towards 
men.” 
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“A Joan of Arc Machine” 


HE withstood everything in the field and above all 
was, and still is, the last and only car to survive 
until the cessation of hostilities”— Extract from 
letter received by Ford Motor Company from a British 
Soldier, in Africa. 

Over shell-torn roads, through water soaked fields, second only 
to the tanks in its power to climb debris and crater holes, the 
Ford car made a world famous record in the fighting area of the 
great war. In press despatches, in field reports, in letters, in 
rhyme and song the praises of the Ford were sounded. 

In France - - 700 cars out of 1,000 were Fords 

In Italy - - 850 cars out of 1,000 were Fords 

In Egypt - - 996 cars out of 1,000 were Fords 

In Mesopotomia 999 cars out of 1,000 were Fords 

The Ford power plant that established this world-wide record 
in every theatre of the war remains the same. It will be in the 
Ford you buy. 

Ford Runabout, $660. Touring, $600. On open models the Electric Starting and Lighting 
Equipment is $100 extra. Coupe, $975. Sedan, $1,175 (closed model prices include Electric 
Starting and Lighting Equipment). Demountable rims, tire-carrier and non-skid tires on rear 
as optional equipment on closed cars only at $25 extra. These prices are f. o. b. Ford, Ont., 
and do not include War Tax. 

Buy only Genuine Ford Parts. 700 Canadian 
Dealers and over 2,000 Service Garages supp'y them. 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited - - FORD, Ontario 
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T HE Christinas season brings a sort of truce to the eternal 
world war, during which period every one tries to hold 
good relations with those with whom they are associated and 
expresses good wishes in the the name of the Prince of Peace. The 
| truce this year calls to the mind of the writer a small incident 
witnessed several years ago in a German city. The editor of a 
small weekly paper was scolding in most vehement manner the 
head printer for various faults in the proof “pulls” that had 
been taken. In the midst of this the head printer sneezed, and 
according to a widespread fashion in many European countries, 
the editor uttered the one word “Gesegnete” (God bless you)— 
for in olden days a sneeze was held to be a sign of the first 
■ approach of disease. But the blessing was only in passing, and 
the scolding was then resumed and given in unstinted measure. 

The present position is sometimes like that. In the midst of 
great industrial struggles there is this pause and interpolation of a 
peaceful wish, but it is to be feared that the real Christmas spirit 
has so far failed to be anything more than a mere seasonable 
affair. There can be no “peace on earth and good-will towards 
men until amicable relations between employers and employed, 
between capital and labor, have been established, nor until the 
! spirit of militarism, whether expressed in armies or in autocratic 
forms of government, has been banished for ever. Men and 
women have learned to throw over empty forms and meaningless 
phrases. The Germans always made the Christmas festival essen- 
tially one for the child, and, forgetting its meaning to the adult 
and to the nation, they fell into the thraldom of militarism and 
materialism. 

^ u ,\ complete calendar year after the cessation of hos- 
tilities finds the world in the throes of some of the greatest and 
most acute problems it has ever been called upon to face, and if 
these are to be solved without fighting, it will only be by the 
making permanent of the spirit of the Christmas season. 
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.lust Water 



HRISTMAS is perhaps the best time of 
the year for all of us to reflect on what 
we have done for our fellow-men, what 
we have omitted to do for them, and 
what we should pledge ourselves to 
do for them before Christmas comes 
around again. Whether in the broad 
arena of national affairs or the privacy of the home, 
we should take stock and be self-critical in these 
things. As a people and as individuals we have meas- 
ured success and happiness too much in terms of 
money. There is more talk of the perils of the ex- 
change situation than the perils of selfishness. It is 
time we measured success and happiness in terms of 
sendee. If we fail to do it, in these restless days, we 
are in grave danger. The world needs a new social 
order based on the message of Christmas Day. It has 
needed it for a long time. Now it is calling for it with 
a clear voice and remark- 
able insistency. Arc you 
and I listening? What 

are you and I doing this President, Fifth Sunday Meeting 

Christmas Day? Association of Canada. 



W L are back to the season and the beautiful soeial custom 
of cutting off a family’s water supply if the bill is not 
paid six months in advance. 

About 50,000 people in the city of Montreal get behind in 
their water bills every year. Many of them manage to scrape up 
enough money at the last moment to preserve continuance of their 
I supply. Many others arc unable to pay the bills iu time, however 
much they may wish to do so, and on them the blow' falls. 

Not only is their water supply cut off, even though there be 
sickness in the home, but their neighbors are forbidden bv law to 
help them out in the matter. I am glad to know from long ex- 
perience in the districts where the “cut-off” man with the big- 
key is a familiar sight that the neighbors of stricken families break 
the law rather frequently. Many a time I have seen pailfuls of 
borrowed water sneaked up back lanes. I suppose that, having 
tailed to inform the police or the water authorities, I have been 
an accessory to the crime and liable to be dragged to court and, 
perhaps, sent to pail. If 1 ever get convicted of such a crime, 
I am sure that I will get a life term for checking the judge and 
saying insolent things about the law. 

J he city of Montreal is partly supplied bv the municipal 
system and partly by a private corporation, the Montreal Water 
and lower Co. In the case of the municipal system, I am told 
that civic water department officials order the w r ater cut off w T hen 
bills are overdue,, and, when complaint is made, civic health de- 
partment officials order it turned on again, on account of the 
obvious danger to the community from unflushed closets. It is a 
pretty situation. 

So far as the Montreal Water and Power Co. is concerned, 
the claim is made that the company is selling water as a grocer 
sells bread, for a reasonable profit on capital and labor invested : 
that the company has the same right as is exercised by the grocer 
to stop the supplies when bills are not paid ; that if supplies were 
not cut off few persons would pay wrater bills and the company 
would be financially ruined and unable to continue* its service. 
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All this sounds quite reasonable, within its own line of thought, 
but the thought that impresses me is the admission that humanity 
is secondary to the financial system. “Pay up or die’’ is the 
logical conclusion of the proposition. And that is the antithesis of 
Christianity. 

All human beings are entitled to a minimum of subsistence. 
Even the burglars and the murderers get that in the penitentia- 
ries. Frequently the picpocket is better fed and cared for in jail 
than many a child of decent workers, or the workers and their 
wives themselves. Some of the objects of charity are better 
clothed and fed through charity than many decent families who 
only need half a chance to remain decent and independent without 
charity, this is no criticism ot charity givers or charity receivers. 

One proof of the lack of subsistence where there should be no 
lack is the fact that many homes unknown to social agencies, and 
not desiring to be known to them, are without water, the prime 
necessity of life. Where there is no water it can usually be taken 
for granted that there are other difficulties with regard to food, 
clothing and shelter, even if the windows are clean and the 
curtains fresh. 

You and I know very well that water should never be shut off 
tiom am home for the sake of that home and the neighboring 
homes (I do not think that bread should be shut off, either, but 
let. that pass in the meantime). We know that we cannot in a 
day revolutionize the whole system, though we can make a begin- 
ning. We can begin by demanding that the municipal service 
be supplied free to all homes, and the necessary revenue drawn 
from other sources. It is done elsewhere. Then'we can plan that 
the Montreal Water and Power Co. shall become part of the 
municipal service. Right away we can ask both city and company 
to exercise a little more humanity in the matter of turning off 
water, to make some sort of direct enquiry, or co-operate with 
otliei agencies in the matter. 1 have known cases where a promise 
to pay the bill within three days was ignored by the “cut-off” 
men, and where housewives, suddenly descended upon, were not 
allowed to draw a kettleful of water for the evening meal. 

Many of you, more able and influential than I, can do a lot 
ot good in these things as a temporary measure. Just think of 
le homes that are not only without the most ordinary comforts 
and pleasures of Christmas but are without . . . water!* 


THE WISH OF A 
M E E K Y CHRISTMAS 
TO ALL, AND THE 
HOPE THAT THOSE 
ASSURED OF A MERRY 
CHRIST M A S WILL 
THINK OF THOSE NOT 
SO ASSURED, AND 
THINKING THUS. DO 
SOMETHING. 


loo many persons are over-anxious about praving for thei. 
own happiness. They would be happier if they would only pray 
more tor the happiness of other people. 

». . ^ y° l ! do | K, t see it in the other papers, mavbe you’ll 
find it in the Railroader. 


Private Property 

(By Bose Henderson.) 


Lord Leverhulme, one of Great 
Britain’s most distinguished em- 
ployers of labor, in his speech deli- 
vered recently in Toronto said: 

‘‘Two thousand years ago, a 
Greek philosopher, Aristotle, stated 
that it had been proved that to 
make and produce the finest type 
of men and women there must be 
private ownership, I am speak- 
ing to an audience here that would 
feel if they did not own the busi- 
ness they were engaged in to a cer- 
tain extent, in some cases fully, in 
others as shareholders, in others 
as partners, that they will lose 
so much of the joy of living and so 
much love of expansion that the 
game would be hardly worth the 
candle. I venture to say that any 
business man who has succeeded 
has loved his business, more be- 
cause of the opportunity of deve- 


loping himself in it and proving 
what he could do than for the dol- 
lars and cents he has ever got out 
of it.” 

| Finer words have never been 
spoken, but Lord Leverhulme did 
not need to go back 2,000 years to 
the philosophy of Aristotle to Hive 
home his point. This is the philo- 
sophy of the common man in the 
street to-day. I agree entirely with 
his lordship that only when nen 
and women are in possession of 
private property, can they develop 
the best that is in them, only 
through that can the thoughts of 
great men be absorbed, can mind be 
developed, can the human being be 
lifted out of the animal existence. 
Men and women in the forefront of 
the great labor movement do not 
object to ownership of private prop- 
erty. What they do object to is the 
private ownership of private prop- 
erty. Upon this fact rests the cause 
of the greatest upheaval ever re- 
ported in a world whose history is 
replete with revolution. 

Millions of men, women and 
children are mere cogs in the in- 


dustrial machinery of the world. 
There is neither art, inspiration 
uor self-expression in what they do. 
How can a man who plays but a 
hundredth part in the production of 
a boot give expression to himself 
or make himself believe he is a 
shoemaker, or a coat maker who 
merely cuts the cloth by machinery 
and has nothing more to do with the 
fashioning of that garment, take a 
pride in the finished product or be- 
lieve himself to be a master crafts- 
man? Yet that expression is more 
than anything else, necessary as are 
the dollars and cents. I believe that 
a great part of the basic and fund 
amental causes of the social unrest 
is based on this. fact. The daily 
grind of our machine civilization 
kills initiative, kills self-expression, 
kills the soul and mind of the great 
army of people who delve and toil 
in factory, mine and shop from 
sunrise to sundown. We must have 
a cooperative commonwealth where 
every mail, woman and child will 
feel a common interest and common 
ownership in what he or she works 
at. “An opportunity to develop 
himself and to show what he could 
do’\ Then and then only will life 
be worth living and peace assured. 

A man like Lord Leverhulme, 
coming up from the ranks of labor, 
does not need to be reminded that 
millions of human beings, no matter 
how hard they may toil, possess no 
private property and never hope to 
this side of the grave. 

Milliions own neither the house 
they live in, the bed they sleep on, 
nor the job they work at. The very 
clothes on their backs arc often not 


theirs, bought as they are on the 
instalment plan. Even the labor 
power within them they cannot sell 
as they will; they must sell to the 
master willing to buy, and, since 
this is the only thing between them 
and starvation, much as they might 
be tempted to withhold it, they 
cannot. They must sell or starve. 

Truly for human beings such as 
these “the joy of living” and the 
“love of expansion ” so essential, 
so jealously guarded by his lord- 
ship in his defence of private prop- 
erty, is lacking in their lives, and 
it is the realization of the need for 
private property in the lives of all, 
if pauperism, disease, insanity, 
prostitution and the idleness of 
both rich and poor are to be stamp- 
ed out, that is animating the labor 
movement the world over to a 
spirit of divine discontent. Not until 
every man is assured of the means 
of making his living his own private 
property can there be joy, peace or 
self-expression for the masses. 

Not until every man is a share- 
holder and partner in the production 
of the essential things of life can 
there be inspiration in labor, in- 
centive to genius, buoyancy of 
spirit, love of comrades and brother- 
hood. His lordship admitted this 
when he said: “I am sure I am 
speaking to an audience here that 
would feel if they did not own the 
business they were engaged in to a 
certain extent, in some cases fully, 
that they would lose so much of the 
joy of life, and so much of the love 
of expansion, that the game would 
be hardly worth the candle”. 

That sums up the world unrest. 
Women are driven to desperation 
to keep their children. They give up 
in despair and say the game is not 
worth the candle. The miners of 
England, the steel men of America, 
the railway men of France, the 
coolies of China, the serfs of Rus- 
sia, the peons of Mexico, all are in 
profound agreement with Lord Le- 
verhulme that without private 
property they know* there is no joy 
in life, no chance of expansiorT^ 
and the game is not worth tHe 
candle. 
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of a perfect cup of Coffees 
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Proportion of the Organized 

What is the Percentage of the Organized Workers 
in the Organizable Occupations of the 
United States? 


(Hi/ ,L W. SULLIVAN, New York Typographical Union.) 


When Elbert 1L Gary, speaking 
at a meeting of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, asserted that 
“from 80 ,o 90 per cent or more of 
labor in this country is non- 
union’’, he intended the assertion 
to be of use chiefly among his class 


union influence whenever there is 
a strike. Statistics fall to enumerate 
these potential unionists. 

The wage conflict being most 
active in industrial centres, the 
workers in them are in general 
thoroughly organized. The more 
highly skilled trades in many Amer- 
ican communities have an effect- 
iveness in unionized labor of 100 
per cent. 

Yet employers’ spokesmen go on 
repeating that “the trade unions 
10 per cent (or 15 per 


bring no positive figures, as they 
involve uncertainties of guess work, j represent 
If there is an average of 2,000,000 j cent) of American labor”, that only 
in each of these three classifications ‘ 1 one-eighth (or one-tenth) of the 
(total 0,000,000), the number of workers” are in trade unions in 

■ ' ~ g' ‘ 'Here are the 

say: “Thir- 


organizable men and women in in- the United States. “1 
dustry in this country is 8,000,000 official figures ’, they 
of anti-union, plutocratic employers (14,000,000 minus the 6,000,000). ty-eight million workers; less than 
and their retainers, to mislead the The American Federation of Labor four million unionists . Ihey sub- 
masses of unorganized, un-Ameri- and the railroad brotherhoods now j stitute “workers’ for the census 

canized foreign labor, ignorannt as count up 1,500,000. This would give | phrase “persons in gainful occup- 

to the strength of trade unionism 55 per cent of the total 8,000,000 ( ations * , and thus make up their 

in the United States. This is one | organizable organized. But if the fiction, 

of the stock-in-trade “ thumpers ”, three classifications have 7,000,000 
so often repeated bp the imitators instead of 6,000,000, the percentage lysis of the census statistics the 
of Chairman Gary that it is being of the organized becomes 63 (4,500,- American trade unionists have the 
echoed in a part of the public press 000 out of 7,000,000); and if 8,000,- better of the argument 
which should know better. Its un- ; 000, the percentage is 75 (4,500,- ; certainly 
a moment’ 1 000 out of 6,000,000). 


In the light of foregoing ana- 


truth comes to light on 
examination. 

The latest census gives the num- 
ber of persons 
lions” as: 

Males 30,000,000 

Females 8,000,000 


. v , i iuu. aii au> i "< 

n gainful occupa- , ’ in 

contest between buyers and sellers 

of labor power the proportion of 


They can 
claim more without ven- 
turing into vague probabilities. 
They can admit that the census 
hik. pi annual figures are not fresh, but none others 

particular industrial J. arP tn he 


But, come to the practical ques- 
tion. In any 


! except rough estimates are to be 
had. They can also admit that in 
the first of the groups mentioned 


the organized to the unorganized are some wage workers possibly or- 
in all the extent of America has ganizable. They can further admit 


Total 

This total 


38,000,600 

tli us classified: 


Agriculture. 

12,650,000 

Pet, 

33.2 

Domestic and ge 



neral service. 

3,770,000 

9.9 

Professional ser- 
vice 

1,770,000 

4.4 

Public service. . . 

460,000 

1.2 

Clerical service. 

1,700,000 

4.6 

Trade 

3,600,000 

9.5 

Total 

23,900,000 

62.8 


ittle bearing. The outcome of nay 
such struggle depends upon the 
number of the unorganized and un- 
employed who are qualified to work 
at the occupations affected and 
reachable within a practicable hir- 
ing area and willing to under- 
mine union conditions. It is to be 
kept in mind that in every com- 
mit nity masses of the unorganized 
union sympathizers, showing 


that in the A. F. of L. are com- 
prised more than one hundred thous- 
and Canadians. But, these modific- 
ations made, the percentages here 
claimed for union labor are not 
seriously affected. It is to be kept 


union movement is frequently ac- 
companied, by an over-rating of the 
British movement. A member of an 
American employers’ commission 
was recently quoted in the “London 
Times” as saying: “While your 
workers are 85 per cent organized 
in unions, the trade unions of the 
United States have only about 10 
per cent so organized”, and the 
impression that the proportion 
given to Britain is a fact seems to 
prevail generally. 

But the statistics for Britain do 
not show 85 per cent of “the 
workers” organized. Far from it. 
Air. H. G. Williams, in a carefully 
prepared paper read at the annual 
convention of the British Industrial 
League in August last, estimated 
that in 1906 there were in the king- 
dom 19,4420,000 “occupied per- 
sons”, of whom 1,000,000 were in- 
come tax payers, the remaining 
18,420,000 having incomes under 
£160 ($800) a year. For the latter 
the groupings were: 

Agriculture 1,690,000 

Domestic service. . . . 2,050,000 

Comemcri ,alprofessional . . 2,240,000 
Persons working for them- 
selves 3,920,000 

Manufacturin trades.. .. 6,410,000 

Railways 610,000 

Mines and quarries. . . 1,000,000 

Casual labor 500,000 


18,420,000 


Extracting minerals. 965,000 
Manufacturing and 
mechanical w rk . 10,658,000 
Transportation . 2,637,000 


Total. 


. .14,100,000 37.2 


Grand total. . .38,000,000 100 

In no country are workers of the 
first group (23,900,000) organized 
to any extent in trade unions. 

In the second group (14,000,000) 
besides wage workers there are 
employers big and little, the higher 
salaried employees, young persons 
learning trades, unskilled, unassi- 
milated foreigners, craftsmen in 
small industries or in non-industrial 
communities and numerous persons 
self-employed. Only estimates can 
be formed for the numbers in these 
classifications, which either have 
interests apart from those of the 
wage workers or in all countries are 
unorganized. 

In this group of 14,000,000 are 
there 2,000,000 or 4,000,000 em- 
ployers and high-salaried employ- 
ees? Are there 2,000,000 or 4,000,- 
000 youths of the apprentice age ? 
Are there 2,000,000 or 4,000,000 
adults in its other categories? These 
queries, when put to statisticians, 
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themselves within the sphere of strength of the American trade 


The four classifications last nam- 
ed in the table number 8,520,000. If, 
as reported at the Derby Trade 
Union Congress in 1918, the num- 

* ber of British trade unionists was 

in mind ,tcw7that in the A. F. of L. 4,500,000, and the foieoin table as 
statistics there are included neither 
the independent unions nor the I. 

W. W. 

Under - rating the numerical 


a whole warrants an estimate of 
about 9,000,000 persons organizable, 
the proportion organized in Great 
Britain is somewhere about 50 par 
cent. 
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“GANONG’S” HARD CENTRES and NUTS 

“The Finest in the Land” 


GANONG BROS., LIMITED ST. STEPHEN, N.-B. 
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A Wonderful Family Gift— Overland 4 With 
Three-Point Suspension Springs 


G IVE your family a Christmas gift 
of “smooth roads” this year. 
Give them the new Overland 4 with 
T hree-Point Suspension Springs, the 
greatest riding improvement since 
pneumatic tires. 


With these springs Overland 4 seems 
to sail over bumps, cushioned from the 
shocks of the worst roads, with a road 
steadiness never before approached by 
a light weight car. 

A source of economy in Overland 


4 is its light weight which saves in 
the consumption of oil and fuel. 

Ask the Overland dealer to show you 
this unusual car. Try its remarkable 
riding ease. It sets a new standard of 
comfort. Booklet on request. 


WILLIS-OVERLAND, LIMITED 

Sedan, $1995; Coupe, $1845; Touring Car, $1195; Poadster, $1195. Prices f. o. b. Toronto. War Tax included. Prices subject to change without notice 

Head Office and Factories, Toronto, Canada 


Branches: Montreal, Winnipeg and Regina. 
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SOCIAL AGENCY PUBLICITY 


’(By Kennedy Crone.) ' 


As a journalist i took special in- 
terest in the remarks of Mr. Howard 
Falk, in his recent survey of 60 
social agencies in Montreal, con- 
cerning the lack of human appeal 
in the annual reports of many of 
the agencies. Pages of names of don- 


as bad as the dignified person, 
sometimes a genial soul who means 
well, who, when approached for a 
newspaper story, ties the reporter 
to an office chair, fills his lap with 
those awful reports, and dictates, 
word by word, what he or she 


say so, probably a faultly outlook. 
You may even think it will do you 
injury. Probably it will do you 
good. Please try to believe that I 
am bringing my training and ex- 
perience in my sphere to bear upon 
the results of your training and ex 


inwardly disgusted and contemp- 
tuous. 

Publicity is a skilled process 
with many queer sides to it. One 
does not find railway companies 
or other great business or political 
organizations depending wholly on 


perience in your sphere, so that I lay officials for the right sort of 


can be of assistance to you 


: publicity. All have experts on the 


Some time ago 1 was, by invita- job, and practically all the best ot* 
tion, in an assembly of fairly well- ! these are journalists or ex-journal- 


kuown 


ors and other flat, stale and unin- wishes to have said in the papers, 
foresting data crowded out the ; Of ten he or she has not the ghost 
story of the work of the agency, of a notion as to what is a newspaper 
teeming as that often was with the | story helpful to the institution, 
“human interest” that would have If the reporter tries to sugg 
the direct effect of catching the tactfully that he would rather do 

attention, and perhaps the service, of I the questioning, and be left free 


many people who threw the pre- ! to poke around 
valent kind of report into the waste 1 
paper basket without a second 
thought. 


in his own way, 
selecting what his experience 
teaches him is “hot stuff”, he is 
liable to be told bv the official that 


Three cheers lor Mr. lalk from the official knows the subject much 


all the newspaper men and women 
who have been compelled by stern 
duty to read those reports and turn 
them into stories for the next day's 
papers! 

In my time I have had to handle 
many of these reports; I was always 
a kind of “goat” for that sort of 
thing, because I was supposed to 
have some interest in social wel- 
fare. Sometimes, having more than 
a glimmer of the real stuff that lay 
behind the dead pages of the re- 
ports, I “butted in” to the parti- 
cular institutions to try to get that 
real stuff. “Butted in” is the 
right phrase; I was the newspaper 
office “goat” to begin with, and 
the perpetrators of the reports ge- 
nerally had the same notion. 

“There is nothing more to 
say”, said one dignified person to 
me, icily, when I had gone out of 
my way to dig up a story; “it is 
all in the report in your hand, and 
I would ask you to be particularly 
careful to get in all the names of 
the friends of the institution. If we 
wanted anything more in the papers 
your employer would have been so 
informed”. 

Every reporter knows that kind 
of thing. He usually keeps his mouth 
shut when it is “handed to him”, 
hut it would be a revelation to the 
dignified persons* to learn how 
quickly their “measure” becomes 
known throughout the newspaper 
fraternity and what damage the 
institutions suffer thereby with the 
reading public. A reporter can be 
ordered to do a certain report 
in a certain way; no editor yet 
lived who could order him to be 
enthusiastic and proud of crafts 
man ship regarding that report, and 
without that enthusiasm and pride 
a good cause may be lost, even 
although the reporter carries out the 
strict letter of his duty. It is a 
difficult thing to explain in a few 
words. I hope that some time some 
journalist will go into it fully for 
the use of those whose business or 
hobby brings them in contact with 
journalists. 

There is another rather common 
type of social agency official, not 


better than he does, which is quite 
true, and therefore is in a better 
position to know what sort of pub 
licity will laid the institution, which 
is quite untrue. 

Sometimes I have tried to put the 
journalist's case like this, though 
perhaps not so bluntly : “Really, 
I want to help you. I came here, 
under orders, it may be, but willing 
to add to duty my best personal in- 
tentions as one interested in social 
work, willing to give more than 
duty obliges me to give. You know 
your particular work better than I 
can possibly know it, and I depend 
upon you for bald facts and answers 
to definite questions. On the other 
hand, I know the business of pub 
licity better than you can possibly 
know it. I earn my living by it; 
I doubt if you could, even if you 
do have a conceit, quite a popular 
conceit, that you could .un a news- 
paper with your eyes shut. I know 
what is helpful publicity and I know 
what is not helpful, from many 
tests in personal practice and from 
the experience of other journalists. 
You regard me as some sort of a mes- 
senger boy to report in shorthand 
what you say. Shorthand is one of 
the minor qualifications of a re- 
porter, and reporters are often 
more important than editors, though 
I have neither the time nor the 
wish to give you a course in these 
elementary lessons of journalism. 
Your ideas as to publicity arc crude 
and lifeless, and useless, if not 
damaging, to the work you an<l I 
wish to see progress. You run the 
institution. Please let me run the 
publicity. You would not tell your j 
plumber how to solder a joint, but 
here you sit telling a professional j 
journalist how to get and present a j 
story. I want to look over your in- 
stitution in my own way, alone if I 
want to; I want to speak to the 
janitor or to any official or inmate 
if I want to, without any formality. 

I want to see the records I ask for. 

I will get my own impressions and 
my own stories. Then I will write 1 
something. You may find fault with 
it because you see things from a j 
different outlook, and, if I mayj 


men and women — made so j ists. Most social welfare agencies 
by the humble reporter, though they cannot afford, of coursd, to pay for 
would probably deny it indignant- j the services of trained journalists, 
ly — for the purpose of discussing a I do say that they might at least 
certain social welfare idea. They give trained journalists their co- 
covered many phases of it. Always i operation without lording it over 
they came back to press publicity, j them too much. If they did that, 
the need of it, how they would get t they might get help that would 


it, and how they would use it 
They regarded it as incidental, but 
it would persist in bobbing up all the 
time. 1 learnt more about how not to 
go about publicity in one hour than I 
had learnt in 21 years in the business 
of making newspapers. Most of 
those present were quite sure that 
they knew all about publicity, and 
framed their particular demands 
for it with a confidence and an 
offhandedness that both amused 
and distressed me. In passing they 
threw so many vocal brieks at the 
knaves and fools who ran news- 
papers for a living that I shrank 
back into my seat lest someone 
notice me and turn mo over to the 
assembly to be tried and hanged 
to the chandelier. I sneaked away 
before closing time, my nerves 
jingling. Outride ^n the corridor 
I met two reporters on duty for 
that particular meeting. They told 
me that it was a semi-private 
meeting, but that they expected 
some “nut” would come out later 
and graciously give them a “line 
on the stuff”. Both shrugged their 
shoulders wearily, resignedly, as if 
to say “What's the use?” They 
were representative of the hub of 
the whole movement, and knew it. 
They were kicking their heels in a 
corridor, fully aware of the signi- 
ficance of that, just as fully aware 
that they could not hope for a change 
of reasoning and perspective, doubt- 
less smooth and polite to “some 
nut” when he or she did come out, 


eventually tend to put life into dead 
annual reports and other dead re- 
cords and propaganda. 

Journalists, as a class, are fairly 
well acquainted with social ills, 
their duties constantly bringing 
them ;in touch. Their general knowl- 
edge of them often exceeds that of 
the general knowledge of the social 
worker, although the social worker 
exceeds, of course, in detailed 
knowledge of the particular sub- 
division of social trouble with 
which he or she is concerned. Know- 
ing these ills as they do, many jour- 
nalists have kiudly feelings towards 
social agencies until someone crops 
up to run a file over them. 

Only three times in my own deal- 
ings with practically all the social 
agenices in Montreal, and I know 
that my experience is a rather com- 
mon one, did I come upon persons in 
authority who knew enough about 
the newspaper business not to claim 
omniscience, who made journalists 
feel that they were welcome, and 
who were willing to give them some 
latitude in getting and presenting 
stories. Th ■‘se persons always secured 
better, more helpful, publicity for 
their institutions. 

Mr. Falk's criticisms are worthy 
of examination, possibly of even 
more serious examination than he 
had in mind when he wrote them. 

I hope that I have enlarged the 
field for thought and discussion in 
the connection. 

Kennedy Crone. 
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Good Clothes— Nothing Else 

Wear Your Old Clothes If You Can, 
But, If You Must Have New Clothes, 
Buy Those That Have a Good 
Reputation. 

Buying inferior quality clothing is the worst form of extravagance and when a dealer offers you poor quality 
clothes he's adding insult to injury. Probably you may not be able to judge quality clothes; in that case we suggest 
a safe rule for your guidance. 

Buy Your Clothing from Canada’s Greatest 
Clothes Shop with 51 Years of Business Success 


The New English Creation 


$30 


to 


$75 



27 

DIFFERENT 

STYLES 


i» •/ 


i: 


TOPCOATS and ULSTERS 

The finer imported materials in overcoats are next to impossible 
to secure to-day. Fortunately we bought heavily and are able 
to display exclusive designs in English models. Made of im- 
ported Ballantynes and O'Briens, Moss covered tweeds and 
Inezes. 

SMART SET-T CLOTHES 

For Men and Young Men. 

These are excellent quality that embody all the finest essentials 
of clothes elegance. 

$25 to $65 

ft*/ LIMITED Kj 

BLUMENTHAL BUILDING, ST. Catherine & Bleury Sts 
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Labor Journalist in 
Manufacturers 

Asssociation 

(By Kennedy Crone.) 

Mr. R. W. Gould, a reporter of 
the staff of the 1 * Montreal Daily 
Star”, and one of the best-known 
and most able journalists in the city, | 
has just been appointed secretary , 
of the Montreal branch of the Can* ! 
adian Manufacturer's Association. 

Newspaper offices produce many 
fine journalists, but they are unable 
to held many of them on account of 
the low wages and other disagreeable 
conditions of work. Small armies 
of Montreal ’s best journalists are 
not in journalism to-day, but are 
holding important executive and 
other positions in big businesses. 
Publishers complain that good jour- 
nalists are becoming harder and 
harder to get. The real trouble is 
that they do not know how to 
treat them when they have them. 
Amongst the ironies of the game 
have been pleas for better salaries 
for school teachers, written by men 
and women just as poorly paid, often 
working twice as many hours, but 
of whom nothing is ever heard “in 
the papers”. 

If an increase of $5 a week were 
asked, the asker would usually be 
regarded as a “kicker”. So he or 
she leaves the buusiness and gets 
an increase of from $15 to $60 a 
week, not to speak of securing rea- 
sonable hours of labor and freedom 
from some of the other unneces- 
sarily-unpleasant feature of news- 
paper life. He or she is generally 
taken into another business because 
of the knowledge and experience, 
and the spirit, acquired in journal- 
ism. 

To jump back to the specific case 
of Mr. Gould, it is a feature of the 
appointment that Mr. Gould has 
had considerable acquaintance with 
the labor movement. He did a great 
deal of the labor reporting for the 
“Star”, and is the personal friend 
i of many labor leaders, who re- 
cognize in him someone who knows 
their work and is trying to be fair 
and square. He is also chairman of 
the “Star” chapel of the News- 
writers ’ Union of Montreal, which 
Is allied to organized labor. 

It is a healthy and progressive 
sign that the Canadian Manufactur- 
ers Association is taking into its 
service a man equipped as he is 
with the knowledge of how to deal 
with labor matters with sympathy 
and understanding. It has been a 
just criticism, made by organized 
labor for a long time, that the em- 
ploying class was deficient in 
knowledge of the labor movement, 
and therefore distrustful and san- 
guinary in attitude in many instan- 
ces where better knowledge would 
have led to better understanding. 

All good journalists put their 
souls into their calling. If they did 
not, they could not stand its drud- 
geries and difficulties &,* long as 
they do. When compelled bo leave 


Burn all the books which 
teach hatred. Let us develop 
reasonable men, capable of 
trampling under foot the vain 
splendor of barbaric glories, 
and of resisting the sanguin- 
ary ambitions of national- 
isms and imperialisms which 
have crushed their fathers. — 
Anatole France. 


journalism they are still journal- 
ists at heart; you will find them 
snooping around to smell the print- 
er’s ink, to meet old comrades and 
to impress their right to tribal re- ; 
cognition on the new ones. So far as 
the Newswriters r Union is concern- 
ed (which is to say, so far as the 
great majority of Montreal jour- 
nalists are concerned), Mr. Gould 
will continue to have authority to 
wear his badge as a union journal- 
ist, provided he pays his dues. So 
that, far from squeezing him out 
of the tribe, it is entirely up to 
him! 

n 


Brain and Brawn 


Wednesday evening, December 3. 
— From one end of the great Y.M. 
C.A. assembly Hall to the other, a 
sea of upturned, hopeful faces. 
Young, middle-aged, some even en- 
tering into the sear of life, without 
distinction of race or creed, all 
gathered together under one roof in 
a common cause — the cause of bro- 
therhood. In their eyes a new-found 
gleam of freedom; a square tilt to 
the jaw and tiglitly-drawn lips that 
spelt determination. 

They are bank-clerks of Montreal. 
Six hundred strong they have gath- 
ered together to pledge their houor 
in the cause of organized labor. 

It was a noble sight. Even the 
dullest in the hall could sense the 
almost revolutionary significance of 
what was going on under their eyes. 
There seemed to be something in the 
air that told of dreams coming 
true; of prophsies fulfilled. For 
were not the brain-workers of Can- 
ada throwing the strength of their 
numbers whole-heartedly under the 
aegis of Labor — of the American 
Federation of Labor itself ? 

There was speechmaking and some 
history-telling, some short and pithy, 
some rather lengthy, but on the 
whole interest never flagged, and ! 
the closing words of the speakers i 
were always drowned in applause. 

But that was not the great point 1 
for those who had eves to see and 
ears to hear. The great abiding 
truth that blazed itself into all 
hearts was that the long-sought 
union of brain and brawn had come 
and come to stay. 

-H 

COMMON TENDENCY. — “It is 
reported that the ex-kaiser is trying 
to get back into polities.” 

“Seems to be human nature, “ re- 
plied Farmer Corntossel. “Every 
wood-sawyer I’ve managed to get 
sooner or later quit work with a chip 
on his shoulder,” 


v 
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The Fifth Sunday Meeting Association of Canada 

Its Only Aim Is The Welfare of The Masses. 


The people of a nation cannot advance beyond the men who make its 
laws, and the Fifth Sunday Meeting Association of Canada exists to see 
to it that the workers by hand and brain are directly represented in the 
law-making bodies of the Dominion; to find, train and elect the right men 
of our own class in order to secure the kind of legislation that will protect 
and advance the interests of the workers. 

It will wage warfare on plutocracy, despotism, economic privileges, 
and upon all the evil forces which burden the people and rob them of that 
happiness of living which is their fundamental right. 

It is a non-partisan educational and political association, and because 
of the manner in which it is organized can never become the instrument 
or plaything of a small group of any class, particularly of wealthy men. 
The aim is the attainment of true democracy. 

WE PLEDGE OURSELVES:— 

To support all municipal, provincial and federal educational plans 
where the evident purpose is to raise the standard of education in en- 
lightened and progrrosfcive ways; to present truthfully and fearlessly 
through the medium of Fifth Sunday Meetings and our own press, the 
“Canadian Railroader”, the latest and most important political, social and 
industrial developments ; 

To advocate the abolition of property qualifications for the franchise 
or for election to public office; the adoption of the Initiative, Referendum 
and Recall, and of proportional representation in all forms of public 
government; universal suffrage for both sexes, on the basis of one person, 
one vote; the transfer of taxes from improvements, and all products of 
labor, to land values, incomes and inheritances; 

To advocate prison reform, including introduction of the honor and 
segregation systems, and abolition of contract labor; the enactment amt 
rigid enforcement of child labor laws; pensions for mothers with dependent 
children; regulation of immigration to prevent lowering of industrial, poli- 
tical or social standards; development of the postal savings and parcel post 
systems; financial and other assistance to farmers through co-operative 
canks and by other means; government development of co-operative pro- 
ducing and trading associations for the benefit of the consumer; 

To advocate extension of workmen’s housing schemes and the labor 
bureau system ; provision of technical education for every willing worker, 
according to his capacities; more effective inspection of buildings, factories, 
workshops and mines; minimum wages; a rest period of not less than a day 
and a half per week for every worker; government insurance of workers 
against sickness, injury and death; maternity benefits and old-age pensions; 
better Workmen’s Compensation Acts; representation of the workers on ail 
public boards and on boards for the supervision of private enterprises; 
union labor conditions in all government work; adequate pensions and op- 
portunities for soldiers and their dependents; 

To advocate freedom of speech and of the press, and a law compelling 
all newspapers and periodicals to publish in all issues a complete list of 
shareholders and bondholders. 

“The Fifth Sunday Meeting Association of Canada” is financed en- 
tirely by its members who contribute $2 a year in membership fees. If a 
local has been established in your city $1 remains in the local treasury and 
the other dollar is sent by the local organization to our Dominion Head- 
quarters, 60 Daudurand Building, Montreal, Que. In case no local has been 
established in your community, send the membership fee of $2 directly to 
Dominion Headquarters. 

The funds accumulating in the Dominion Headquarters are used for 
political and educational propaganda; the development of the organization; 
the preparation of pamphlets and leaflets and Ihe financing of the various 
political campaigns where favorable opportunities develop, to elect our 
candidates. The treasurer is under bond and the books are audited by a 
firm of accountants. 

An application blank will be fouud below Merely fill out the applica- 
tion blank, buy a postal order for $2 and send it to Dominion Headquarters. 
Your membership card will be forwarded by return mail. Join this great 
organization in the interests of education and clean politics. Today is the 
day and this is the hour . Become a member now. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 

To the Secretary, 

The Fifth Sunday Meeting Association of Canada, 

General Headquarters, 60 Dandurand Building, 
MONTREAL, Que. 

I hereby make application for membership in “The Fifth Sunday 
Meeting Association of Canada.” I subscribe and agree to pay, 
while a member, the yearly fee of $2.00 in advance. 

Name 


♦ 
+ 
♦ 
* 
♦ 
+ 
♦ 
* 
♦ 
* 
♦ 
* 
♦ 
* 
♦ 
* 
♦ 
+ 
♦ 
* 
♦ 
* 
♦ 
+ 
♦ 
* 
♦ 


Amount paid $ Address ♦ 

Date City * 

♦ 

Province ♦ 

Make all cheques and money orders payable to “ The Fifth + 
Sunday Meeting Association of Canada.” 

Official membership card will be mailed from headquarters , 
with copy of platform , constitution and general rules. 
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Exchange and Economic System 


There has been deep relief in of- 
ficial circles at Ottawa over the 
settlement of the strike in the 
American soft coal mines, as the 
fuel situation was beginning to 
approach a point gl serious danger 
to our industrial life and transport- 
ation system. Though the worst is 
over, we are not out of the wood 
yet and the stringent restrictions 
which were enforced by the fuel 
controller will have to continue in 
force for some weeks yet. 

But scarce has one trouble seem- 
ed to disappear than another arises 
in the shape of the exchange situa- 
tion. Canadian exchange is now at 
a discount of something over 10 p. 
c. in New York, which means that 
the Canadian dollar is only worth 
90 cents there. Within the last few 
weeks there has been an unpre- 
cedented fall in all European ex- 
changes on the U.S.A. On Decem- 
ber 11th, the pound sterling which 
before the war was counted equi- 
valent to $4.86 was quoted at 
$3.69. Canadian exchange is very 
closely related to British sterling 
exchange and the rapid fall of the 
latter may be regarded as partly 
responsible for present discount in 
Canadian money. But there is the 
further local factor that our own 
tiade with the United States is 
very onesided. We buy far more 
from them than we sell. 

In September last, Canada bought 
from the United States $77,' 980,- 
468 worth of goods and sold only 
$42,634,583. The balance against 
us at the end of the fiscal year, 
though less than in previous years, 
will be somewhere around $200,000,- 
000. In ordinary times this was 
corrected by the fact that we sold 
to Britain much more than we 
bought from her and Britain in 
turn had to receive enormous re- 
mittances from her investments in 
the States, so that matters were 
made square by a process of mutual 
adjustment. The U.S.A. owed Brit- 

Budget 

Estimate 


ain, Britain owed us and we owed 
the U.S.A. 

But the volume of British invest- 
ments in the U.S.A. was enormous- 
ly diminished by the war. The 
British Government commandeered 
in exchange for their own war loan 
stocks large holdings of British- 
owned American stocks and either 
sold or pledged them to American 
buyers. They also borrowed heavily 
from the American Government 
after the U.S.A. entered the war 
and the result is that instead of 
Britain being a heavy creditor of 
America as she was in 1914, the boot 
is on the other leg. She is due to 
make heavy payments for interest 
on her loans but has found it im- 
possible to meet them for the mo- 
ment. The American Government 
has consented to defer its claim for 
interest for some years and allow 
it to be funded to the time being. 
Thus the funds which were avail- 
able to adjust Canada’s adverse 
math of the terrible destruction 
balance with her neighbor are no 
longer available, and, to make mat- 
ters worse, Great Britain is not even 
paying her indebtedness to us — she 
has used credits furnished by the 
Canadian Government to buy large- 
quantities of goods here. 

If she were in a position to meet 
her obligations, the present situa- 
tion will soon adjust itself but there 
is no hope of any betterment in 
this direction for many months. 
The old country is plunging deeper 
and deeper into the financial mor- 
ass which was the inevitable after- 
of the war. Its real effects are only 
now beginning to be realized. In the 
last davc of October Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, the British Chancel- 
lor ot the Exchequer produced a re- 
vised statement of revenue and ex- 
penditure for the current year, 
having discovered that his alcul- 
ations of last March were hope- 
lessly wrong. It is not a pleasant 
prospect for the British taxpayer 
and its main outline is as follows: 


and other products have to be se- 
cured from the south and the only 
real method of remedying the si- 
tuation is for Canadians to sell 
more goods to the South. Yet here 
are the millers of Minneapolis 
clamoring for as much of our hard 
northern wheat as can be obtained 
and willing to pay as high as $2.80 
per bushel for it and yet the Gov- 
ernment in deference to the clamor 
of the milling interests here, who 
are unwilling, despite their enorm- 


shipping interest which has grown 
up since 1917. Shipowners are al- 
most invariably free traders be- 
cause they want cargoes both ways. 
Many American bankers also real- 
ize that America cannot maintain 
a high tariff policy and get her 
debts paid and great capitalists 
like Henry Ford and John Hays 
Hammond have openly avowed 
themselves as free-traders. 

The U.S.A. is slowly but surely 
moving to the economic position 


ous profits of the past year,|j n w hich Britain round herself at 


to pay any higher prices, decline to 
allow it to be shipped south. “Free 
trading by night” is going on free- 
ly along the frontier line . in the 
West and such as indulge in it are 
reaping handsome profits. We lost 
our great chance of profitable 
trade relations with our neighbor 
in 1911, and it is doubtful if it will 
recur again for many years. Pre- 
sident Wilson’s last message sug- 
gests that the United States should 
now revise its whole tariff policy 
and in view of its new position of 
a creditor nation, give freer access 
to imports into its markets. 

Sir George Paish, the English 
financial authority, insists that if 
America is to do her part in saving 
Europe from wholesale ruin, she 
must not only join in a scheme 
of international credits but must 
also buy more European goods. The 
protectionist forces in the U.S.A. 
are still very strong, but the free 
trade interest is growing; it has 
one great new bulwark in the great 


Revenue . . 

Expenditure . 

Deficit . . 


. .£ 1 , 201 , 000,000 

. 1,451,000,000 

. . 250,000,000 


Revised 

Estimate 

£1,169,000,000 

1,642,000,000 

473,000,000 


Difference 
£ 32,000,000 

191.000. 000 

223.000. 000 


In the first place we find the are 


British Chancellor of the Exche- 
puer had underestimated his de- 
ficit by almost a half and in the 
second which is much more alarming 
Great Britain, which is in much 
better shape comparatively than any 
other European belligerent, will 
have a deficit this year exceeding 
2 billions of dollars. The mother 
country will have her hands full 
settink heT own house in order and 
obviously we will have to do the 
same. 

Sir Henry Drayton in his wisdom 
recommends as a cure that we buy 
as little as possible from the Unit- 
od States. But it happens that we 


for 


dependent on our neighbors 
many commodities which are 
the raw material of our industries. 
A large proportion of the latter are 
not devoted to working the natural 
resources of Canada into manufac- 
tures but are citner using American 
raw materials or are fabricating 
semi-manufactured goods brought 
north over the border. Importers of 
American goods are confronted 
with an awkward situation, espe- 
cially if their contracts are of long 
standing and contain no provisions 
for the fluctuations of exchange. 
Many importing houses are can- 
celling as large a numbe> of their 
orders as they can. But coal, ores 


the time of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. If the U.S.A. consents to 
fiscal adjustments which will give 
favorable access to her markets for 
Canadian goods, the divergence in 
money values would soon disap- 
pear, but the harm wrought in 
1911 is not easily undone and it is 
a slight comfort to think that some 
of the people hardest hit by the 
exchange situation were in 1911 
numbered among the ardent pa- 
triots who spent their time and 
vocal power in resisting a timely 
effort at better trade relations 
which would have at least been 
some insurance against the exist- 
ing state of affairs. As the ex- 
change with Britain is still strongly 
in our favor it will pay us to place 
orders there and one result will 
probably be an increase in imports 
from Great Britain as far as the 
tariff barriers we maintain against 
the mother country permit. 

J. A. S. 


PULP and PAPER 

Is now Canada's largest 
Manufacturing Exporting 
Industry. 

Riordon Pulp and Paper Company, Limited 

MONTREAL 


Atlantic Milling Co., Limited 


1r 


Wholesale Grocers 


FLOUR, FEEDS and SEEDS 

J. W. SMITH, Manager. PICTOU, N.-S. 


IRON, STEEL & METALS 

From stock or import. 

A. C. Leslie & Company 


LIMITED 


560 St. Paul Street West 


MONTREAL 
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Had To Withdraw 

“Treat ‘Em Rough ” Ad 

Employees of Seattle Post-Intelligencer Score 
Editor In His Own Publication. 


Meanwhile, the editor of_ the Post- 
Intelligencer felt obliged to publish 
on his front page an abject repudia- 
tion aud apology for printing the 
* 1 advertisement. ’ ; 

After releasing the apology, the 
editor of the Post-Intelligencer pub- 
lished the following in his issue of 
Nov. 20: 

A Set of Resolutions 


Specialist. 


Phone East 1584 


CHAS. C. de LORIMIER 

FUNERAL DESIGNS 
Flowers, Natural and Artificial 


250 St. Denis Street 


Disgusted with the labor-hating 
tactics of their employer and incens- 
ed at an advertisement which incit- 
ed violence against members of labor 
organizations, the organized em- 
ployees of the Seattle Post-Jntelli- 
gencer held an indignation meeting, 
passed a resolution roundly denounc- 
ing the paper they work on and 
compelled that paper to publish it. 

The author of the advertisement, 
Edwin Selvin, publisher of the Busi- 
ness Chronicle at Seattle, has been 
arested upon a warrant, issued upon 
complaint by a postoffice inspector, 
the warrant charging that Selvin 
mailed a printed article tending to 
“incite murder and assassination. M 

What happened was this: Selvin 
published as an advertisement in the 
anti-labor newspapers in Seattle, 
Nov. 18, a full-page statement en- 
titled: “The Thing — The Cause — 
The Cure . ’ y It assailed President 
Wilson, the officers and members of 
the A. F. of L., the socialists, the 
railroad brotherhoods, the Non-par- 
tisan League, and various other per- 
sons and organizations. Saidthis doc- 
ument: 

“Real Americans must rise as one 
man in the righteous wrath of out- 
raged patriotism. Firts, invoke 
such legal machinery as we have, 
and if that is not sufficient, THEN 
HASTILY CONSTRUCT SOME- 
THING FOOL PROOF. (Capitals 
were not Selvin r s.) We must smash 
every un-American and anti- Ameri- 
can organization in the land. We 
MUST PUT TO DEATH THE 
LEADERS in this gigantic conspir- 
acy of murder, pillage and revolu- 
tion. We must imprison for life all 
its aiders and abettors of native 
birth. We must deport the aliens. “ 

Hits Labor Movement. 

He referred to trade unions con 
tinuously as closed shop labor 
unions, and to them paid this trib- 
ute, among others: 

“As to general causes of the in- 
tolerable situation now confronting 
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us, the closed shop unions — after I 
considering the impotence and apa-i 
thy the federal government has dis- 1 
played until now — must bear full 
opprobrium and hesponsibility. For 
two decades the labor unions, taking 
advantage of the demagogic tendenc- 
ies of the countless politicians in 
public office, have defied law and 
order with impunity. Dynamiting, 
arson, assault, and murder, coupled 
with coercion and intimidation, have 
been the favorite weapons ' in the 
class warfare they have conducted. 
This thing must come to au imme- 
diate end. The whole labor move- 
ment is putrid, its rottenness taints 
the atmosphere of every industrial 
centre. Every employer of labor is 
justified in refusing to renew agree- 
ments with existing closed shop la- 
bor unions as they now exist and 
function. The closed shop must be 
forever crushed in America.’ ’ 

These were some of the less dan- 
gerous of Selvin ’s statements. What 


“A committee 
of the unionized 
partments of the Post-Intelligencer 
on Wednesday presented to the man- 
agement of this paper a set of reso- 
lutions adopted by viva voce vote 
at a meeting held in the Post-Intel- 
ligencer composing room at 10.30 p. 
m. Tuesday, Nov. 18th. The coin- 


lie said about the President could (^propose to hang us; day after day, 
not legally be reproduced. we have put in type, stereotyped, 

The writer of this statement was printed and mailed calumny, lie af- 
released upon $1,000 bail, awaiting ! ter He, insult after insult, 
action of the federal grand jury. “Little by little, as our patience 


of the emplovees 

mechanical ' de- ! seeme<1 to be unbounded, your edit 
! orial and business policy has en 
eroached upon and further aud fur 
ther overstepped the bounds, not on 
ly of fairness and truth, bue deceit 
i ey and Americanism itself. We have 
, even meekly witnessed your unfai 
and reprehensible campaign o 
mittoe asked for the publication of falsohood a,1(1 r$sxdt. in the sup 
the resolutions -a > request with which. P ress * on °* Die last medium of lion 
the Seattle Post-Lntelligencer wil- 1 es * expression for our cause in Seat 
lingly complied. The resolutions n0 * 011 ^ denying our brothers 
follow: means of livelihood but deny 

‘ ‘ As’ members of the several trades ! j»* us a , far g/eater boom— the Amer 
employed in the production of your; iean 
newspaper, the Seattle Post-'Intelli- 

gencer, we make the following repre- ; to be a part of your unfair fight 
sentations: . against organization — our organiza- 

“ We have been patient under mis- 
representation, faithful in the face 
of slander, long suffering under in- 
sult; wo have- upheld our agree- 
ments and produced your paper, 
even though in so doing we were 
braiding the rope with which you 


right of a free press. 

“So long as these things appeared 




PURE WOOL 


TRADE 






MARK 


UNSHRINKABLE 

For long runs in bitter Winter weather, 

O.V. Brand Pure Wool Underwear 

is a boon to Railroad men. Made in two 
piece suits and Combinations in medium 
and heavy weights. O. V. garments are 
designed primarily for warmth, health 
and comfort, and combine, with sturdy 
wearing qualities, the best in finish and 
workmanship. 


AsU your dealer for O. V. Brand 
Manufactured by 

BATES &INNES, Limited 

CARLETON PLACE, ONTARIO 


tions and others — we have been able 
to endure them in the hope that at 
last truth must prevail. 

“But there must be a limit to all 
things. 

“In the page advertisement in the 
Post-Intelligencer of November 18, 
1919, purporting to have been writ- 
ten and paid for by one Selvin, but 
which might as well have occupied 
the position in your paper usually 
taken up by your editorial page, 
your utter depravity as a newspaper, 
your shameless disregard of the laws 
of the land, your hatred of opposi- 
tion, your reckless policy of appeal 
to the passions of citizenry, reached 
depths of malice and malignancy 
hitherto unbelievable. It is nothing 
less than excitation to violence, 
stajk and naked invitation to an- 
archy. 

“Therefore, Be it 

‘ 1 Resolved, By the whole commit- 
tee fo your organized employees in 
meeting assembled, that if your bu- 
siness management cannot demon- 
strate its capacity, if your editorial 
directing heads must remain blind 
to the thing they are bringing us to; 
if together you cannot see the abyss 
to which y v ou are loading us — all 
of us; if you have no more love 
for your common country than is 
manifested in your efforts to plunge 
it into anarchy, then as loyal Amer- 
ican citizens — many of us ex-service 
men who very clearly proved our 
faith in America and its institu- 
tions — we must not, because we are 
unionists, but because we are Amer- 
icans, find means to protect our- 
selves from the stigma of having 
aided and abetted your' campaign of 
destruction 9 \ 
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Thrifty Wearers of Work Clothing Buy 

Master Mechanic 

UNION MADE 

OVERALLS 

Because they are first in 
APPEARANCE, FIT, QUALITY, 

COMFORT, CONVENIENCE 
AND ECONOMY. 

* ‘MASTER MECHANIC” is a register- 
ed name used only on this specially 
guaranteed line of working clothes. 

“MASTER MECHANICS’ * are made 
of heavy-weight denims in black, light 
blue and indigo blue; also Stifel’s blue 
and white drill. They keep shape and 
are reinforced for extra heavy wear. 

In the hip pocket of every pair sold you 
will find this guarantee 

“If after purchasing any brand of overalls 
bearing our registered label, you may find 
any defects in material or workmanship; or 
have any other reason for dissatisfaction, 
return the garment to your dealer who will 
gladly replace it without charge. ” 


THIS PROTECTS YOU! 

Western King Mfg. Company, Limited 


WINNIPEG 

MANITOBA 



^Master 

ynechanic 

FOR ENGINEERS C FIREMEN 

_$ize 

Western King Mantg. Go. lid 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST- 
MAS. 

T HEY stood beside the 
helmsman at the wheel, 
the look-out in the bow, the 
officers who had the watch; 
dark, ghostly figures in their 
several stations; but every 
man among them hummed a 
Christmas tune, or had a 
Christmas thought, or spoke 
below his breath to his com- 
panion of some by - gone. 
Christmas Day, with home- 
ward hopes belonging to it. 
And every man on board, wak- 
ing or sleeping, good or bad, 
had had a kindlier word for 
another on that day than on 
any day in the year; and had 
shared to some extent in its 
festivities; and had remem- 
bered those he cared for at a 
distance, and had known that 
they delighted to remember 
him. 

— From Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol. 


WHERE Y.W.C.A. STANDS 

The directors of the American 
national Y.W.C.A. — made up of 
women of wealth and social stand- 
ing — during the past year put out 
an industrial programme. They pro- 
pose to push it! 

We’d like employers to commit 
to memory part of the Y.W.C.A. in- 
dustrial programme here given: 

1. The eight-hour day for Amer- 
ica. 

2. No night work for women. 

3. A living wage. This should be 
the minimum in every occupation. 
“The industry that cannot pay a 
living wage is a parasite and is 
subsidized by charities. ” 

5. Equal pay for equal work. 

6. Collective bargaining. “Legis- 
lation cannot carry the whole burden 
of the solution of the labor prob- 
lem; it needs collective bargain- 
ing. Women must act in groups.” 
Because women do not organize and 
bargain collectively they “actually 
lower wages, and therefore living 
standards for both men and wo- 
men. ’ 7 

7. Industrial democracy. 

Every local Y.W.C.A. is asked to 
push this programme. These women 
are not radicals; they are conserv- 
ative, but far-seeing, women. Judge 
Gary would be unwilling to find a 
place for his foot on this platform. 
These women are beckoning him and 
others to come up higher. 


; NEED FOE EDUCATION 

AND SOCIAL REFORM. 

Addressing <tho London Teachers’ 
Association at the Memorial Hall, 
Farrington Street, recently, H. A. 
L. Fisher, Minister of Education, 
strongly emphasized the need for 
social reform. If we are to pursue, 
he observed, a race of competitive 
armament and contemplate in the 
near future a repetition of war such 
as the war from which we havo just 
emerged, if we are to believe that 
the countries of the world are again 
going to vie with one another in the 
preparation and equipment of gree* 
armaments by land, by sea, and in 
the air, then we shall despair of the 
l social improvement of Europe. 

One of the first educational in- 
terests find one of the first social in- 
interests of Britain, he continued, 
was to promote the idea that lay at 
the basis of the League of Nations. 
It was true, of course, that they 
could not exclude war as a possi- 
bility of the future, but they could 
do their best to inform and guide 
public opinion (and teachers had 
great opportunity for informing and 
guiding public opinion) in the di- 
rection which would strengthen the 
League of Nations. 

After summarizing the financial 
situation, with a debt to be met of 
£8,000,000,000, Mr. Fisher said peo- 
ple all over the country were asking 
themselves whether a country which 
had incurred so great liabilities 
would be in the position to do the 
things it desired to do and which it 
had projected during the early stag- 
es of the war. 

He insisted that it would be fatal 
to the social development of the 
country if, in order to reduce nation- 
al expenditure, they scrapped educa- 
tional and social reform schemes. 
They were not going to scrap the 
Education Act, but to administer it 
and administer it wisely and with 
due consideration to. local needs. 
Education has never been a very 
popular subject in England. They 
had not the same faith in the. value 
of education as some other 
tries, notably Scotland. And they 
were hampered in educational pro- 
gress by the fact that a large part 
of •educational finance came directly 
on the rates. As his distinguished 
predecessor, Lord Crewe, had said, 
“If an Englishman pays his taxes 
in sorrow, he pays his rates in an 
gcr. ” They were living in critical 
times of change and unrest. They, 
however, looked confidently to the 
teaching profession as the great 
stabilizing influence in society, mak- 
ing for moderation, enlightenment, 
and progress. 
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Labor and the Middle Class 


(By A. T. in Railway Review, 
London.) 


Jn these troubled days, many 
speeches and writings have been de- 
voted to the woes of that portion 
of the community embraced under 
the comprehensive title of the “ mid- 
dle class”, and an interesting prob- 
blem presents itself to those who 
(thoose to study the cause of the 
woes and their remedy. 

In the railway carriage, omnibus, 
or tramways car one constantly liears 
members of this “middle” class air- 
ing their grievances and pouring 
their troubles into each other's sym- 
pathetic ears. Most of these worthy 
men, strangely enough, put the en- 
tire blame upon their lesser breth- 
ren, the workers. 

Most of my readers, at some time 
or another, have heard from the lips 
of some essentially respectable and 
neatly attired citizen the expression 
“The working man is getting more 
money than ever, and I, with my 
fixed income, with the increased 
cost of living, etc., am getting poor- 
er. The Government should put 
their foot down and stop strikes,” 
etc., until one's blood boils to think 
that a signalman on the railway, 
married, with a family, for a full 
week's work, is not satisfied with 
the ample remuneration of £2! 

The crux of the situation, of 
course, is that the worker being or- 
ganized, is at last waking to a sense 
of his own strength and importance; 
is in a position to demand a living 
wage, and demands it, and in a good 
many cases is getting it after gen- 
erations of low wages, poor condi- 
tions, and semi-serfdom. Through his 
own efforts, organizing ability, and 
improved system of education the 
worker has accomplished these 
things. Railed at, cajoled, intimidat- 
ed, imprisoned, and in the teeth of a 
tempest of opposition and class hat- 
red, he has struggled manfully on un- 
til he has arrived at the threshold of 
his emancipation. 

To-day he sees ahead of him and 
dose at hand the dawning of the day 
when he will throw aside the last of 
his fetters and take rightful possess- 
ion of his heritage. It lias been a 
long and bitter fight ‘..gainst highly 
organised enemies. Capital, the 
aristocracy, the Army, Navy, Church, 
and the Law have all invoked their 
most malignant powers to try and 
crush the upward rise of the pre- 
sumptuous worker, and, strangely 
enough, of his worst opponents have 
been that extraordinary sect, the 
“middle” class, for, to the average 
“middle” class man, Labor in its 
broadest sense is anathema. 

To a disinterested onlooker it 
would appear that the claims of La- 
bor to higher wages, improved con- 


j ditions, and a voice in the political 
: and economic rule of the nation were 
; practically, if not entirely, identical 
i with the aspirations of the fixed in- 
* come; and capitalist-ridden “bour- 
geoise”, and such an onlooker, 
would be amazed to see the “mid- 
dle” class wage slave making com- 
mon cause with capital in its fight 
to crush the liberty of the vast mass- 
es of the people; and he would strive 
to seek a reason for so strange a 
phenomenon. 

The “bourgeoise” citizen has been 
brought up from the cradle to wor- 
ship an inexorable fetish — “res- 
pectability” — and in consequence 
is ready to sacrifice comfort, liberty, 
and freedom to its worship. He has 
been taught that the rich men and 
sons of certain families were his 
superiors, and to them he must bow 
the knee, for they were the “really 
respectable people”, who possessed 
blood of that highly unnatural tinge, 
a bright blue and who, although per- 
haps, insane, immoral, or degenerate, 
were the natural rulers of his coun- 
try. 

The workers, on the other hand, 
were “persons,” horribly vulgar 
people, who worked in their shirt 
sleeves, and spoke a tongue that was 
unknown at Oxford or Cambridge. 
That the worker should demand a 
fair return for his labor, and in the 
enforcement of those demands 
should fling defiance in the very 
teeth of the “best” people, strikes 
the “middle” class gentleman as 
little short of sacrilege, or even blas- 
phemy. 

He regards the worker as a sort of 
necessary evil, who has his uses 
while he is content to work for what 
the capitalist class condescend to fling 
hbn but when he dares to aspire to 
reasonable hours, a living wage, and 
a share in governing himself, and 
framing and administering his own 
laws, then the worker 's utility ceases, 
and he becomes an Anarchist, a Bol- 
shevist, and a danger to the com- 
munity, of which he, incidentally, 
himself is a more important member 
than all the “middle” class non- 
productive individuals put together. 

How dangerous a tool the “mid- 
dle” classes are in the hands of the 
capitalist! Fooled, flattered, and 
patted on the back by a capitalist 
Press, the bourgeois considers him- 
self the backbone of the country, a 
splendid patriot, and roundly abuses 
the worker for earning a greater 
wage than he, never realizing how he 
is being duped and made to answer 
the purpose of the capitalist, who, in 
his heart, can only have the utmost 
contempt for such a flabby and eas- 
ily lead creature. 

So it goes on, keeping always his 
“respectability” fetish before him, 
and worshipping his black coat, and 
contented to work 56 or 72 hours per 
week at a desk fora p ittan ce that a 


laborer would reject with scorn. 
Blinding himself to his opportun- 
ities, the “middle” class “brain 
worker” plays the capitalist game 
from day to day. 

Instead of organizing as the 
worker has organised, and throwing 
in Ills lot with the Trade Unionists, 
he stands aloof, declaring himself 
above the workers and producers, 
and miserably whines of his declin- 
ing banking account and of the un- 
reasonableness of the “common 
people” every time he is inconven- 
ienced by a strike or trade dispute. 

In his ignorance and senseless hy- 
pocrisy it behoves us to pity him; 
but we must realize the danger the 
“middle” class constitutes to the 
worker at the ballot box. He records 
his vote at the instigation of, and 
in obedience to, his capitalist daily 
paper's recommendation, or in imi- 
tation of the local nobility, whose 
views, ideas, mannerisms, and con- 
versation he tries to ape; his vote 
invariably goes to swell the poll of 
the Tory candidate — because, of 
course, he is a gentleman and so re- 
spectable. ' ' 

Consequently he is the most unre- 
presented man in Parliament. Labor 
is there, and capital also; but the 
“middle” class dupe's interests are 
never considered, and so he gropes 
along, buffeted hither and thither, 
neither an organized worker nor yet 
an organized capitalist, neither fish, 
flesh, fowl, nor good red herring, 
but a weak apology and a dismal 
imitation of those who use him for 
the swelling of their dividends and 
protection of their interests. 

Clearly it is the duty of Labor to 
open the eyes of the “middle” class, 
and point out to them the path 
which will lead to their salvation 
and regeneration; but their eyes 
will never be opened until Labor has 
applied to the task of sweeping from 
their vision the potty vanities, hypo- 
crisies, and the self-satisfied smug- 
ness which are fast speeding them 
into the maw of the unscrupulous 
capitalists, who will, without com- 
punction, bleed them dry. 

Until this miasma has been clear- 
ed from the eyes of the “middle” 
class no progress can be made, but 
once they are taught to realize what 
a fool's paradise they have been liv- 
ing in, and learn to sink their ridicu- 
lous “superiority”, then they can 
be brought into line with the work- 
ers and enter with them side by side 
as brothers into the struggle against 
the moneyed leeches who would, if 
they could, drive the proletariat 
back into the dark days of feudal 
despotism. 

A splendid future awaits the 
worker, and if the “ middle” class 
wish to enjoy that future the oppor- 
tunity is theirs; but if they do not 
grasp it, all the winning, grumbling 
and self-righteous anger will not 
save them from the abysmal obliv- 
ion into which they N will surely be 
flung when the worker comes into 
his own,, w'hich day .is not . very far 
distant. 


RAPPING 
THE PRESS 


(Railway Review, London. ) 


The process of trying to fool all 
the people all the time has come to 
the end of its endeavor, and the 
results of recent strikes and recent 
elections have shown that never in 
our generation has the vulgar Press 
been of such little influence. The 
unsensational journals of small 
circulation are exercising a magni- 
ficent influence, and it is to these 
that the Trade Unionist is looking 
for his information and his lead. 
The mass may buy the street jour- 
nals for their football or their 
sport, but they aro ceasing to be 
influenced by the insinuating news 
column and the misapplied leader. 

The manifold educational influ- 
ences arising out of the workers' 
movement itself and under the con- 
trol of the workers' movement are 
rendering our adherents impervious 
to the outside influence. The Press 
has not yet realized that the organ- 
ized workers are a great part of the 
community, with their common life 
within the community. The Press 
persists in regarding us as an 
extraneous growth with evil de- 
signs upon the community, and 
therein it has committed a great 
and a grievous error. They perpe- 
tuate the class war in the interest 
of the' owming classes. They have 
lost the communal instinct they de- 
veloped during the war, of which 
we had hope. It is in the instinct 
the workers have found themselves, 
and that is wdiy the Press has lis- 
carried and has lost its influence. 

: o : 

Teacher’s Demand 
in Saskatchewan 

The movement toward the union- 
izing of teachers in Saskatchewan 
has assumed such proportions that 
it is now the intention of the 
branches forming the organization 
knowm as the Saskatchewan Teach- 
ers Alliance to incorporate. The 
president, E. O. Walker, of Regina, 
reports that the alliance is making 
progress throughout the Province, 
and that the new branches are being 
formed in many centres. 

In response to the Saskatoon 
teachers' request for an increase 
in salary, the school board has pro- 
posed to augment the bonus paid 
during the last tw T 0 years from $100 
to $200 and in addition to make 
the usual annual increase of $60 
as provided in the agreement be- 
tween the board and the teachers. 
At a meeting of the teachers this 
offer was refused. A committee was 
appointed to open negotiations, with _ 
the board. 
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T. M £ AVITY 

& SONS, LIMITED 

Established 3 834. Incorporated 1907. 

ST. JOHN, N. B., Canada 


Brass, Iron, and Steel Foundries 
and Machine Shops. 


LOCOMOTIVE AND MARINE WORK 
A SPECIALTY 


]{ RANCHES AT: 

MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, 
CALGARY, EDMONTON, 
VANCOUVER 


ILLUMINATING 

GLASSWARE 

Made in Canada 

When buying ELECTRIC SHADES, GAS 
SHADES, or other illuminating Glass- 
ware, insist on having 

Jefferson Glass 

You will then be patronizing Home Industry and 
getting the best. 


Jefferson Glass Co., Limited 

Factory and Head Office: 388 Carla w Ave. 
Down Town Show Rooms: 164 Bay Street 

TORONTO 

MONTREAL— 285 Beaver Hall Hill 

WINNIPEG — 592 Notre Dame Avenue 

VANCOUVER— 325 Howe Street 


TELFER’S 

The Buy Word 
FOR BISCUITS 


Teller’s Bisscuits are a meal in 
themselves. They are common 
sense food values. Two or three 
Biscuits at meal time or between 
meals will give you the necessary 
energy either for work or play. 


Made by 

TELFER BROS., LIMITED 

TORONTO, Canada 


MONTREAL 

LOCOMOTIVE 

WORKS 


LIMITED 


Works: 


Longue Pointe, Quebec 


City Office : 

Dominion Express Building 
MONTREAL 
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BANK OF HAMILTON 

Head Office: HAMILTON 

Established 1872. 


Capital Authorized 

Capital Paid Up (November 30, 1919) 

Reserve and Undivided Profits (November 30th, 1919) . 


C. 0. Dalton 
I. Pitblado, K.C. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Sir John Handrie, K.C.G.M., C.V.O., President 
Cyrus A. Birge, Vice-President 

Robt. Hobson 
J. Turnbull 


$5,000,000 

3,991,780 

4,081,004 


W. E. Phin 
W. A. Wood 


Branches at Montreal, and throughout Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 

Alberta and British Columbia. 


Savings Departments at all Offices. Deposits of $1 and Upwards received. 

Advances Made for Manufacturing and Farming purposes. 

Collections effected in all parts of Canada promptly and cheaply. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


J. P. BELL, General Manager. 


LENOX 

OVERALLS 

Joseph Simpson Sons, 

Manufacturers of 

UNION MAKE 

SWEATERS, UNDERWEAR, 

Embody Highest Efficiency in work clothes 

COTTON, WOOLLEN and 

required by railroad men. 

: : WORSTED YARNS : : 

Your clothier will gladly 


order them for you. 


Lenox Manufacturing Co., Limited 

Toronto - Ont. 

WINDSOR, Ontario. 
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THE RIGHTS OF LABOR 


(Editorial in Christian Science 
Monitor.) 


If there is any nobier aim in hu- 
man existence than work it has yet 
to be discovered. Al! really great 
men have been great workers, 
whilst idleness has ueen the aim of 
the traffickers in sensuality. The 
reason is very simple. The sensual- 
ist lives in his fancies; he is drunk 
with the opium of his imagination, 
and dreams as he sleeps by the lotus 
leaves of anticipation. Put him down 
before the mouth of the blast furnace 
or where the great trees are crashing 
in the forest clearing and he either 
falls to the ground or is roused into 
a sense of manhood. Your ironwork- 
er or your lumberjack may be of the 
earth earthy, but it is the earthiness 
of the viking or the couquistador 
rather than that of the Della Crus- 
can and the degenerate. 

Nor, though every sin of repeti- 
tion be incurred in the declaration, 
is the worker he alone who ham- 
mers on an anvil or pulls the lever 
of a locomotive, who works that is 
to say with his hands rather than 
with his brain. The face of the globe 
Is scared witli iron rails today be- 
cause Stephenson built the Pocket 
in his head. The factory chimney 
should era its way over millions and 
millions of roofs not because James 
Hargreaves was a spinner of yarn, 
but because he was able to grasp the 
significance of an overturned spin- 
dle spinning on his cottage floor. 
Now, since ever the hand cannot 
guide the machine without the ac- 
tion of mind, it is obvious that the 
greatest worker must of necessity 
be the deepest thinker. Gauged in 
this way, and it is the only way to 
gauge the situation, the Master- 
workman stands out .as Jesus of 
Nazareth, the man who said, il 1 
murit work the works of him that 
sent me, while it is day; the night 
cometh, when no man can work.” 
But he also said, ‘ ‘ The laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” 

Work, then, is the great disciplin- 
arian, as it is the great desidera- 
tum of the race; and this is equally 
so, whether the work be manual or 


mental. The would-be worker should 
no more exist than the idler. He 
finds himself on the planet, without 
his own volition, and he has a right 
not to charity but to work, and his 
work is worthy not of a pittance 
but of a comfortable living. It Is 
the business of government to bring 
about such a condition of affairs; 
and, in no circumstances, can the 
surrounding difficulties be advanc- 
ed as a valid excuse for failure. It 
is the readiness of the world to ac- 
cept failure with all its attendant 
excuses which constitutes the sinew 
of failure. The disconcerting fact- 
or in the existing conditions is not, 
however, so much the failure of gov- 
ernment to make idle work, as the 
tendency of Labor to reduce the ef- 
forts of labor, and this at a moment 
when the world is crying aloud for 
increased p ro d u c t i v i t y . 

Labor, looking back over long cen- 
turies of remorseless toil, divorced 
from all the pleasant amenities .of 
life and work, is, not unnaturally, 
unduly sensitive on this point. But 
this, again, is not the real crux of 
the position. The crux is that the 
iron of this remorseless toil hasl 
sunk so deep into the mentality of 
Labor, whether in the person of the j 
shipright or the clerk, as to have 
caused him to come to look upon 
idleness as the very joy of riches, ■ 
and to regard the reduction of nisi 
hours of labor to the vanishing point 
as an ideal corollary to a correspond- 
ing increase of pay. From the serf- 
dom of labor to the lotus-pool of 
dleness is, however, omy from the 
pot into the fire. It is the contrast, 
not infrequently, between Dives and 
Lazarus, and the former ended in 
hell in torment. True work is the 
expression of a man’s realization of 
mental activity, which is as far from 
the grinding toil exacted by the 
taskmaster as from the stupefaction 
of a self-indulgent idleness. There- 
fore, it is the business of Labor, to- j 
day, not to escape from labor, but to 
make labor the joy of the laborer. 

In order to be this its hours must 
be full, without being burdensome 
or excessive, and its recompense 
must be sufficient for all its just re- 
quirements. The laborer, that is to 
say, must cease entirely to be a 
mere he wet of wood and drawer of 
water, and must be afforded those 
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opportunities for cultivation and 
recreation which have hitherto been 
entirely beyond his orbit. This is 
partially a question of hours, but 
it is even more a question of pay, 
though, of course, the two combine 
to produce the same economic prob- 
lem. At present, the economic sys- 
tem throughout the world is conceiv- 
ed very largely on the ideal of the 
famous Rob Roy maxim, that he 
shall take who can, and he shall 
keep who can. Such an ideal is, it 
need not be said, frankly immoral 
and frankly one of war. And so it 
comes about that the world, in this 
question of Capital and Labor, is 
ranged in two opposite camps with 
the interests of the General Public 
piled, as it were, between them as 
the treasure to be striven for. 

That, however, is another ques- 
tion, and an even greater one. The 
immediate question is the legitimate 
rights and aspirations of Labor, and 
it must be apparent to anyone, who 
will take the trouble to think at all, 
that the economic peace of the world 
depends on the answer to be return- 
ed. Various countries will attempt 
the answer in various ways. Russia 
is attempting by its means of the 
soviets; and the United Kingdom 
through the instrumentality of the 
Labor Party in Parliament. For the 
moment the United States hesitates 
between a purely industrial trades- 
union policy and the organization of 
a Congressional Labor Party. In the 
end, every country must choose the 
means best suited to its particular 


national idiosyncrasies, the law of 
the survival of the fittest will be 
obeyed, but it is desirable, if not, 
imperative, that it should discover 
these, and set them in motion with 
the least possible delay. In countries 
such as Russia and Hungary, where 
the democratic machinery can scarce- 
ly be said to have been kept prop- 
erly oiled, trouble wa3, perhaps in- 
evitable. But in countries like the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States, which are governed for and 
by the people, there is no excuse at 
all for any form of sabotage. The 
will of the people must ultimately 
prevail, and what the people wills 
must be what the people mentally 
is. 

Sabotage is, of course, a very gen- 
eral term, but it means loosely a vio- 
lent and illegal method of effecting 
a change. It is something less than 
revolutionary and less than uncon- 
stitutional. It is a sort of unlawful 
combination plus violence. Eastern 
Europe is in the throes of revolu- 
tion pure and simple . Central Eu- 
rope has for months past lived on 
the quivering surface of a revolu- 
tionary volcano. It is the object of 
western Europe and the Americans 
to find a means by which progress 
I can be at once normal and peace- 
ful. This can be and will be achiev- 
ed, in the individual case, in an .ex- 
act proportion to the nation’s ad- 
herence to the Golden Rule, and this 
adherence will be found, to be 
again, in every case, in the ratio of 
the nation’s understanding of Prin- 
ciple. 


We Will Never Lower the Standard of 


“CEETEE 


*• THE PURE WOOL 

UNDERCLOTHING 

THAT WILL NOT SHRINK 


Remember this is no “low grade” or “second hand” “Ceetee” 
underclothing. 

Every garment bearing the “Sheep” Ceetee trade mark is of the 
highest quality — material — and workmanship. 



MADE 

BY 


The C. Turnbull Company of Galt, Limited - GALT, Ont. 
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Out of Towners Shop at 4LMXL5 

Our Shopping Service places all our 56 departments at your call, no farther away 
than your writing desk. Your requests for style information, samples, price lists and 
general information will be quickly answered. 


These Silk Ties 
$1.45 each 

45” long, with 
wide flowing ends, 
mostly made with 
the Slide Easy band 
which prevents the 
tie catching in the 
collar. Swiss, French 
and other imported 
silks in a wide range 
of colors and designs 
from the quietest to 
the gayest. We have 
had 3 sketched. Sig- 
nify your general 
tastes when you or- 
der and you will 

LLII : $1.45 


This Boudoir Cap 

is $1.98 

It is one of many lo\ w lv 
styles created in our own 
workroom. The best of soft, 
washable ribbons are used 
with fine lace and dainty nar- 
row ribbons in harmonizing 
tones. Pink, sky, white, old 
rose and mauve. ^ J 03 
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THESE SPECIALS MAKE DELIGHTFUL GIFTS: 




French Pearl Necklets $5.95 


These are the beautiful lustrous in- 
destructible French Pearl Graduated 
Necklets 25” long, pink, cream and 
white. The price is extremely low for 
pearls of such fine quality 
and finish .. .. .. * 
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$5.95 
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27” Fancy 
Centres 2.98 


Some are entirely 
made of fine Filet 
lace, others have 
centres with deep fil- 
et lace borders or 
borders and bands of 
insertion as- sketch 
ed. Each in an at- 
tractive gift. 

: $2.98 
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Japanese Drawn Work 
Embroidered lunch 
Cloths $2.98 

54 M - square, hemistich ed on all 
four sides, with richly embroider- 
ed inset designs, a very good qual- 
ity of cotton which closely re- 
sembles heavy linen. The value 
of these to-day is far above our 
special price $2 08 

Each cloth in a gift box. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR POSTAGE ON THESE ITEMS 



